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450 IN THE DAYS WHEN 
THE DAYS WHEN WE WORE STRAPS. 


In the days when we wore straps, 
Melbourne ruled the commonweal, 
Taking—we were then young chaps— 
Turns with Wellington and Peel ; 
Most of all our rising men 

Puling in their nurses’ laps: 
Some were not in being then, 

In the days when we wore straps. 


Railways were a wonder new, 
In those days, beneath the sun ; 
Old stage-coaches, one or two, 
Did continue still to run. 
Telegraphic wires were not ; 
Several days had to elapse 
Ere our foreign news we got, 
In the days when we wore straps. 


Indian-rubber then was dear, 
Gutta-percha not yet known ; 

No rare thing was good strong beer, 
Brewed with malt and hops alone ; 

Beer of which the likeness flows 
From but few existing taps ; 

None did bitter ale compose 
In the days when we wore straps. 


Science had not yet to bear 
Brought the Sun’s pictorial rays ; 
Photographs not any were 
Published in those other days. 
Every Christian’s chin was shorn. 
Saving only Muntz, perhaps, 
Beards by none but Jews were worn 
In the days when we wore straps. 


Sides of ladies, robe and skirt 
Moderate of dimensions, clad, 
Filled no doorway, swept no dirt ; 
Petticoats had not gone mad. 
Hideous hoops revived we've seen, 
Hoops, to hinder their collapse! * 
Folly wore no Crinoline 
In the days when we wore straps. 


Then Retrenchment was the word; 
Estimates afforded room 
For the censures, duly heard, 
Of unflinching Joseph Hume. 
Fleets and troops we durst reduce, 
In our armor leaving gaps ; 
Ironsides were not in use 
In the days when we wore straps. 


Peace, if Plenty did not reign, 

Britain’s isles with safety blest ; 
Ireland only, and insane 

Chartists, troubled England’s rest. 
Tranquil were the United States ; 

France to change her neighbors’ maps 
Sought not at those distant dates, 

In the days when we wore straps. 


Then, as we were wont to boast, 
Was the schoolmaster abroad, 

Whipping every witch and ghost 
Into nothing with his rod. 





WE WORE STRAPS. 


Spirits, under tables heard, 
Through a “ Medium,” giving raps, 
Would have been thought too absurd 
In the days when we wore straps. 


Though fine things of every kind 

Were not, as at present, cheap, 
Folks of a contented mind 

Moderate means would better keep ; 
What they did not throw away, 

They could save, against mishaps ; 
With no Income-Tax to pay 

In the days when we wore straps. 

—Pu 





OUR DEFENDERS. 


The following poem of Thomas Buchanan 
Read, was written for the Americans of Rome, 
and was first read to them in the ruins of Titus’ 
Baths, as they were gathered to celebrate last 
Fourth of July. 


Our flag on the land, and our flag on the ocean, 
An Angel of Peace wheresoever it goes,— 
Nobly sustained by Columbia’s devotion, 
The Angel of Death it shall be to our foes. 
True to our native sky, 
Still shall our eagle fly, 
Casting his sentinel glances afar— 
Though bearing the olive branch, 
Still in his talons stanch, 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of War! 


Hark to the sound, there’s a foe on our border, 
A foe striding on to the gulf of his doom; 
Free men are rising, and marching in order, 
Leaving the plow and anvil and loom! 
Rust dims the harvest sheen 
Of scythe and of sickle keen. 
The axe sleeps in peace by the tree it would mar, 
Veteran and youth are out, 
Swelling the battle shout, 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of War ! 


Our brave mountain eagles swoop from their 


eyrie, 
Our lithe panthers leap from forest and plain, 
Out of the West flash the flames of the prairie, 
Out of the East roll the waves of the main ! 
Down from their Northern shores, 
Loud as Niagara pours, 
They march and their tread wakes the earth 
with its jar, 
Under the Stripes and Stars, 
Each with the soul of Mars, 


: Grasping the bolts of the thunders of War ! 


Spite of the sword or assassin’s stiletto, 
While throbs a heart in the breast of the 
brave, 
The oak of the North or the Southern palmetto 
Shall shelter no foe except in his grave ! 
While the Gulf billow breaks, 
Echoing the Northern lakes, 
And ocean replies unto ocean afar, 
Yield we no inch of land, 
While there’s a patriot hand 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of War ! 





—Pitisburg Chronicle. 
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From The Quarterly Review. , ments in the history of our Church, and has 
1. Hymns and Hymn-books : a Letter, etc. | left scarcely one stone unturned by contro- 
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Hymns Ancient and Modern, for use in 

Services of the Church. London, 
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a 


15. 


“ A GENERAL impression seems to prevail 
that the Psalmody of our Church requires 
amendment and regulation.” * With these 
words opened an article on our present sub- 
ject more than thirty years ago. The inter- 
val has been a time of unusual progress ; 
yet the observation might be repeated to- 
day with as much truth as ever. For while 
the last quarter of a century has witnessed 
one of the most remarkable religious move- 


* Quarterly Review, July, 1828. 


. Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of | 
e 





| versy in its doctrine, discipline, and ritual ; 
The Voice of Christian Life in Song: or | while every irregularity has been called in 


question, and every order more or less en- 


forced, hymns have been left to run wild. 


Their really great importance has been lost 
sight of amidst a clash of contention over 
matters of more engrossing interest. 

But Hymnology itself has not stood still 
the while; as indeed appears by the long 
array of works at the head of this paper, and 
a number of others bearing upon the various 
branches of the subject there represented, 
as well as by the now familiar use of this 
very word “ Hymnology,” for which a writer 
of thirty years ago felt constrained to apolo- 
gize. In fact, not only has the study of 
hymns become a recognized subject of liter- 
ary research, but the hymns actually com- 
posed far exceed in number those of any 
equal period, except that which immediately 
followed the great Wesleyan movement just 
a century before. 

In the days of William of Orange and his 
immediate successors the religious energies 
of the people had been laid to sleep under 
the so-called orthodoxy of those in high 
places; and when they were awakened by 
the cry of the Independent Calvinists and 
early Methodists, they found no channel for 
their devotions but the Prayer-book, which 
many of their leaders abhorred as a “ form,” 
and Tate and Brady’s New Version, which 
they felt to be inadequate to satisfy the crav- 
ings of zealous religionists. The leaders 
could preach and could pray, but the peo- 
ple’s demand was for something to sing; so 
many hymns, so many tunes, stirring, ele- 
vating, experimental. The supply was not 
slack: Isaac Watts, the schoolmaster’s son 
at Southampton, taunted, it is said, by his 
father for his fastidious objections to the 
New Version (then really new), vindicated 
himself by writing off with great rapidity 
his own metrical Psalms and original 
Hymns. The example once set, and the 
demand increasing with the spread of the 
revival under the Wesleys, a deluge of 
hymns was poured out onthe land. Charles 
Wesley alone contributed six hundred ; Dr. . 
Doddridge, the two Battyes, Cennick, Hart, 
Steele, Toplady, and others, produced each 
a separate volume of their own; anda mul- 
titude of less prolific writers swell the cho- 
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rus up to the early part of the present cen- 
tury. 

The very circumstance of Methodists hav- 
ing adopted hymns kept the Churchmen of 
those days more strictly to metrical psalms, 
and it was long before they raised their 
courage to throw overboard “Tate and 
Brady,” with all the respectable Church-and- 
State associations attached to them, and 
ventured to spoil the Egyptians by using 
hymns from Bethesda. But by degrees the 
Wesleyan and other like hymns gained a more 
acknowledged entrance into the Church, and 
indicated the possibility of some improve- 
ment upon the metrical psalms. This was 
a great step, and for some years Church 
people were satisfied; but such a feeling 
could not last ; for only so long as Church- 
men were content to ignore the order and 
rationale of their own Prayer-book could 
they be content to use a collection of hymns 
from which, more or less intentionally, all 
that harmonized with the spirit and arrange- 
ment of our services had been excluded. 

The Nonconformists, for the most part, 
had written the hymns to supplant the 
Prayer-book; the Churchman attempted 
with the same hymns to illustrate it; and 
the result was, that the more he came to 
understand and appreciate the latter, the 
more hopeless he found it to adhere to the 
former. 

But during the first quarter of the present 
century hymns of a character rather better 
suited to his purpose began to be written, 
as those by James Montgomery and Bishop 
Heber, whose hymns were the means of 
calling our attention to the subject at the 
time. But in both of them poetry too fre- 
quently was aimed at to the loss of simplic- 
ity; and the spirit of the Prayer-book was 
not quite caught by either the layman or the 
bishop. 

Such or nearly such were the English 


hymns which presented themselves to the. 


collector when Mr. Hall made the first dis- 
tinct attempt, under the auspices of the late 
Bishop of London, to compile a Church 
Hymn-book. His idea was that the hymns 
already in use might be arranged to accord 
with the weekly services of the Church, and, 
imperfect as his book was, an immense sale 
has proved that it went some way towards 
satisfying an acknowledged want. But it 
was imperfect in two respects. In the first 


/ 











place, the editor misapprehended the prin- 
ciple of our weekly services : instead of seek- 
ing the leading point around which the Les- 
sons, Epistle, Gospel, and Collect of each 
Sunday and Holiday are grouped, and which 
they combine to enforce, and following out 
the narrative course of the Christian year as 
a whole, he merely looked out the contents 
of each Lesson, Epistle, and Gospel, inde- 
pendently one of another, or some striking 
text in each, and set against it the hymn 
most nearly touching upon it. This was his 
mistake, the other was his misfortune. The 
Methodist hymns, which formed the staple 
of his materials, and most of the modern 
hymns, were not written for our services, 
and it could hardly be expected that they 
would fall in with them very well. The la- 
bor and ingenuity by which Mr. Hall dis- 
covered any special connection between the 
hymns and the services must have been very 
great ; to us to discover it now, when pointed 
out, requires not.a little pains. 

Seeing the blemishes of this first experi- 
ment, and the vain attempts at improvement 
which followed it, the venerable Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, following 
up a suggestion in our former article, under- 
took the preparation of a Hymn-book. The 
error in principle, to which we have alluded, 
was here avoided ; but practically, from hav- 
ing few new sources to draw from, the im- 
provement is less marked than could be 
wished, and the barbarous curtailing of good 
hymns (for want, we suppose, of courage to 
break boldly enough through the old Pro- 
crustean system of “three verses and the 
‘Gloria Patri,’” which the prolixity and 
pointlessness of Tate and Brady had entailed 
upon us) is very disappointing. However 
large the circulation of these two books, they 
left many persons unsatisfied. What the 
Society had failed to do well was taken up 
by numberless individuals, some to do better, 
many worse ; and there cannot be less than 
two hundred hymnals now in use, all pub- 
lished within the last thirty years. 

So far up to the present time. Most hap- 
pily and most wisely, the subject has been 
left hitherto to individuals to work out. 
The field has been left open, and an induce- 
ment thereby offered to all to work freely 
and do their best. We have thus obtained 
a large number of hymns of an improved 
tone, and showing a more intimate acquaint- 
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ance with the subject generally. A very 
slight comparison of what we have and what 
we know now with the resources and knowl- 
edge of thirty years ago will satisfy us that, 
in spite of all the disadvantages of the pres- 
ent system, much good has come of it. If it 
has left much to be done—perhaps much to 
be undone—yet it has done not a little al- 
ready ; as may be seen by the great improve- 
ment manifested in the interesting collection 
of “Hymns Ancient and Modern” which 
stands last upon our list. Numberless 
hymns have been thus elicited, original and 
translated, which would never have seen the 
light under other circumstances; they have 
been sifted through the various tastes of 
compilers, and tested further by being sub- 
mitted to popular use. Some have fully es- 
tablished their popularity, some have been 
as clearly rejected. But a multiplicity of 
collections quite overwhelming—consequent 
confusion and corruption of hymns—a breach 
of uniformity more vexatious now than ever, 
because of the easy intercourse between dif- 
ferent localities—charges of heterodoxy— 
appeals to the bishops—suppression of 
hymns—platform tirades and newspaper con- 
troversies—all together cry aloud for some 
“ amendment and regulation.” ; 

Complaints against many of the existthg 
Hymn-books. are but too well founded. We 
should rather eschew the responsibility of 
disturbing the confidence of congregations 
by pointing out, without being able to rem- 
edy, the graver errors of doctrine in the 
books put into their hands; but offences 
most glaring against taste, reverence, con- 
sistency, and even grammar, abound to an 
incredible extent. In the first place, it is 
scarcely too much to say that most compil- 
ers have started without any clear conception 
of what is a hymn. It is an error as old as 
the days of St. Augustine, who has laid 
down a definition of a hymn which, if ap- 
plied to many of our books, would leave be- 
hind a very small residuum. A hymn, he 
tells us, must be “ praise—the praise of God 
—and this in the form of song.” 

That hymns should be addressed to God 
one would not expect to find doubted; yet 
practically this rule has been set aside, not 
only by those whose doctrine and custom 
sanction invocations of saints, but by others 


poetry. Bishop Heber frequently fell into 
this snare, as in his 
‘“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the East the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our Infant Redeemer is laid.” 
How surprising it is that Pope’s cele- 
brated apostrophe to his soul, 
“Vital spark of heavenly flame!” etc. 
and Toplady’s, 
“ Deathless Principle! arise! ” etc. 


should ever be admitted as appropriate to the 
worship of God, grand though they be as 
poetry. And this brings us to the third 
point inthe definition ; namely, that a hymn - 
must be in the form of song; for song is 
not poetry. 

Addison’s well-known paraphrase 


“ The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their Great Original proclaim,” etc., ete. 


if it is poetry, is certainly not song, yet has 
been brought by old associations into many 
Hymn-books. 

Happy would it be both for writer and 
reader if these were the only offences against 
which we have to protest. It isa painful 
thing to speak reproachfully of labors of 
love, when they are spoilt and tend to spoil 
by errors of taste and judgment; yet the 
hidden wound is the most dangerous, and to 
be cured must be uncovered; and our pro- 
posed amendment of hymns ought not to be 
marred by passing over the faults of well- 
intentioned but ill-judging compilers. 

The following breaches of good taste and 
reverence must be truly lamentable in their 
effects on the undisciplined mind, and as 
truly repulsive to persons of education :— 


“ The world, with Sin and Satan, 
In vain our march opposes ; 
By thee we shall break through them all, 
And sing the song of Moses.” 





“ My God, till I received thy stroke. 
How like a beast was I!” 





“Lord, break these bars that thus confine, 
These chains that gall me so; 
Say to that ugly jailer, Sin, 
‘Loose him and let him go.’ ” 


And these, let it be observed, are from no 





who have been led to do so by mere love of 


obsolete collections, but from hymnals in 
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use in churches, and advertised for sale 
within the last twelvemonth. 4 

Another common fault of hymnals of a 
certain class is one which is inconsistent in 
Englishmen, whose national boast has ever 
been manliness, and inexcusable in Church- 
men possessed of a Bible and Prayer-book, 
the language and tone of which are une- 
qualled in noble simplicity. To deny a 
place to healthy sentiment, would be to re- 
ject a gift of the Almighty; but surely the 
following puerilities and prettyisms are un- 
bearable :— 


“ The Infancy of Jesus. 


“ Dear little One! how sweet thou art! 
Thine eyes how bright they shine ! 
So bright they almost seem to speak 
When Mary’s look meets thine ! 


“ Jesus! dear Babe ; those tiny hands 
That play with Mary’s hair 


The weight of all the mighty worlds 
This very moment bear.” 


“ The True Shepherd. 


“T was wandering and weary 

When my Saviour came unto me; 
For the ways of sin grew dreary, 

And the world had ceased to woo me; 
And I thought I heard him say, 
As he came along the way, 

O silly souls, come near me! 

My sheep should never fear me ! 


I am the Shepherd True. 
* * * * * 


He took me on his shoulder, 

And tenderly he kissed me ; 
And bade my love be bolder, 

And said how he had missed me. 
And I thought,”’ etce., ete, 


The following words put into the mouth 
of the Saviour, yet to be rehearsed by the 
people, are from a hymn on the text, “ She 
is not dead, but sleepeth : ”— 
mF oe by still waters, in green pastures 

ed, 
The day is gone by ; Z am making thy bed.’” 

In keeping with these, but not with a duly 
reverent approach to God, are such epithets 
profusely applied to Christ as “‘ sweet” and 
“ dear,” which no man would use in suppli- 
cation to an equal of like nature with him- 
self; and the free use of the word JEHOVAH, 
“the incommunicable name,” for which the 
Hebrews and all Christian translators after 
them ever substituted “ Lord.” The many 
lesser offences in English hymns must have 

often tried the patience, and disturbed the 
devotion, of worshippers; but their name is 
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Legion, and they set at defiance every rule 
in turn of grammar, rhyme, metre, and 
good sense. Here are two short extracts, 
the would-be pathos of which is most pro- 
voking :— 
** Nay, I cannot let thee go 
Till a blessing thou bestow ; 


Do not turn away thy face, 
Mine’s an urgent pressing case.” —Newton, 


‘* Behold a stranger at the door! 
He gently knocks; has knocked before ; 
Has waited long ; is waiting still : 
You use no other jriend so ill.” 


The manifest inconsistency of setting a 
congregation to sing hymns of a purely and 
personally experimental character has been 
most strangely overlooked. The earlier 
hymn-books teem with examples of this 
public self-anatomy, e.g. :— 


“What sinners value, I resign.” 


“ How long the time since Christ began 
To call in vain on me! 
Deaf to his warning voice I ran 
Through paths of vanity.” 


Or Newton’s :— 


“?Tis a point I long to know; 
Oft it causes anxious thought ; 
Do I love the Lord or no ? 
Am [ his, or am I not?” 


Can this be a legacy left us by the high- 
pew system, when men, curtained in oak 
and red baize, may have thought they came 
to church for their private orisons ? 

We leave to divines the errors of doctrine 
which have crept in unawares from all sides 
with the subtle flow of the metre,—the pill of 
heresy silvered with rhyme. It is a sad truth, 
that every one who was dissatisfied with the 
obvious teaching of the Prayer-book and Ar- 
ticles has sought a vent for his opinions in a 
hymn-book. The Calvinist has Calvinized, 
and the sympathizer with Rome has Roman- 
ized, the services of his Church by his 
hymns; and although good theologians 
would no more think of grounding an argu- 
ment on a hymn than on an impassioned 
sermon, yet the unwary may easily imbibe 
false notions from either. 

We leave to the working parish-priest 
the duty of guarding against fine writing to 
the detriment of that plainness of speech 
so essential to the poor, yet so unaccounta- 
bly forgotten by those would-be specially 
popular writers the Methodists, who think 
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nothing of using “ineffable,” ‘ omnipo- 
tent,” “ beauteous,” “timorous,” and the 
like, instead of their common synonyms, 
and indulge freely in such stilted phrases 
as 


“Infinite grace! Almighty charms ! 
Stand in amaze, ye rolling skies,” etc. 
and often, in consequence, come down sud- 
denly to a bathos all the worse by contrast, 
as 


“Shout, O earth, in rapturous song, 
Let your strains be sweet and strong.” 


* At sign of him yon Seraphs bright 
Exulting clap their wings.” 


We leave to the church musician the 
innumerable cases of false accentuation, 
merely stating from experience that many 
lines convey a different sense, when accented 
musically, from that which the author, who 
only read his lines, intended; many are left 
with no sense at all. 

It will be a pleasure to us and the reader 
to pass from this fault-finding, to discover, 
if possible, the causes on one side, and the 
remedy on the other. The primary cause 
we take to be this: We have started to pro- 
vide hymns without what military men 
would call “a basis of operations;” and 
this not because we have it not, but because 
we have overlooked it. We have compiled 
hymnals ad nauseam upon all sorts of plans, 
while we had in our hands a framework ask- 
ing to be furnished, and offering a principle 
for our guidance in which all agree. We 
went on as if a hymn-book was to be an in- 
dependent service-book, instead of being a 
complement to the Prayer-book ; and thus 
it happens that our hymns, in their tone, 
their style, their character, and their spirit, 
jar sadly with our prayers and lessons, 
whereas they ought to form with them an 
integral part of one well-harmonized whole. 
Take, for example, a hymn—one in itself 
unobjectionable—from the Hymn-book of 
the Christian Knowledge Society. Let us 
suppose ourselves in one of our old parish 
churches, the very type of liturgical wor- 
ship, consistency, reverence, and solemnity, 
on the Sunday after Ascension, where the 
Morning Prayer, Litany, and Communion 
Service are said, it may be chorally or not, 
so it be done in the spirit of our Church’s 
worship. All is in keeping until after the 
third collect, when Hymn 65 is given out; 





instantly we must shake off the sense of sup- 
plication with which we joined in the prayers, 
and make ready for 
“ Salvation! Oh, the joyful sound ! 
’Tis pleasure to our ears, 


A sovereign balm for every wound, 


A cordial for our fears.’ 
* * * * * 


“ Salvation! Let the echo fly 
The spacious earth around ! 
While all the armies of the sky 
Conspire to raise the sound.” 
And then, with equal promptitude, we must 
subside from this apostrophe (all well in its 
place) into a state of mind fitted for the 
solemn invocations of the Litany. Cases of 
this kind are common enough, if not quite 
so bad; and we leave it to the compilers 
who provide, and the clergy who select, the 
hymns, to decide who is most to blame. 
We would earnestly urge on both that every 
hymn to be telling must be well placed; that 
it must bear a relation, not only to the whole 
service of the day, but to that particular 
part which precedes or follows it. 

It may seem to some that all these restric- 
tions would result in the production of a 
book of which it might be said (as one com- 
piler complacently says of his own) that any 
recommendations it may possess are chiefly 
negative (!); that so much concession to the 
prejudices of the many users would elimi- 
nate all that is striking and forcible. It 
may be asked in reply, Is this the case with 
our Prayer-book? Yet was not that sub- 
jected to the most rigorous revision, and 
does it offend in any one of the above 
points ? 

This, however, admits of no doubt, that 
there is much which is as it ought not to be 
in our present hymn-books ; and the feeling 
is beginning to gain ground, that, if we go 
mich longer without change for the better, 
we shall grow worse. A remedy has already 
been proposed, and it is this which has given 
rise to these observations. A motion was 
brought before the Convocation of Canter- 
bury in the early part of last year by the 
Archdeacon of Coventry (and carried in the 
lower house, though afterwards thrown out 
by the bishops) urging the formation of a 
Committee who should prepare the draft of 
a hymn-book with select paraphrases of the 
Book of Psalms, and with the Canticles 
pointed for chanting, “which, if approved 





by Convocation, may be submitted to Her 
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Majesty, with an humble prayer that she 
would authorize its use in such congrega- 
tions as may be disposed to accept it.” * 
Passing over all minor questions as to the 
source and application of authority, we take 
the motion as broadly suggesting the per- 
missive, but not enforced, use of a hymn- 
book bearing the “imprimatur” of the 
Church of England. We are at a loss to 
discover whether this is meant to withdraw 
de facto the present assumed liberty of using 
others, and to throw back all who are not 
“disposed to accept ” this upon the Old and 
New Versions, which hitherto alone rejoice 
in a royal license. 

There is no doubt at first sight something 
like hardship in such a use of the high hand 
of authority—such an arbitrary 

“ Overthrow, 


Crushing and pounding to dust the crowd be- 
low;” 


not only making of their books 
“‘ But a mashed heap, a hotchpotch of the slain ; ”” 


but freely selecting, revising, and re-arrang- 
ing the scattered materials to construct an- 
other, and setting at naught all respect for 
their sole proprietorship i in their own labors. | 
Their zeal, however, in the good cause, | 
shown in their past exertions, may fairly be 
taken as an earnest of their public spirit, 
and a ground for supposing them ready to 
adopt the sentiment of Whitgift’s last words, 
prefixed by Bishop Mant to his own labors 
in this cause—“ Pro Ecclesia Dei, pro Ec- 
clesia Dei.” But there are other objections 
which have been raised to any authoritative 
interference in this matter; and there are 
good old prejudices, too, in favor of Tate and 
Brady, or the accustomed Hymn-book, which 
must be removed by some outweighing rea- 
sons in favor of the proposed step. Habit 


left to ourselves, that what Mr. Blew calls 
“the patent defect of an authorized hymn- 
book” is not patent to the generality of peo- 
ple. Yet if purity of doctrine is important ; 


if the motto of our Church, “ that we all; 


speak the same things,” is to be retained ; if 
the religious tone of the people is to be con- 
sidered, a very cursory glance at existing 
collections will satisfy us that some “ regu- 
lation ” is greatly needed. And it would be 


* The same proposition has since ‘been sub- 
mitted to the Convocation of York. 








adopted by competent authority. 
is second nature; and we have been so long | 
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but consistent that we, who have a pre- 
scribed book of prayers, should also have 
some restriction upon our hymns. Again: 
the Prayer-book is itself imperfect without 
its complement of hymns or anthems ; for, 
to pass by the plain recognition of such sing- 
ing in the Rubric, we may fairly test the 
perfection of anything by a comparison with 
its professed model, especially when to that 
model it stands in the relation of an off- 
spring. Now it is well known that the pre- 
Reformation Prayer-books, after the pattern 
of which ours was framed, had their regular 
arrangement of metrical hymns throughout. 
And it was by no means the intention of the 
Reformers to deprive us of these, at once 
the most popular and least corrupt parts of 
the old services. Cranmer himself tried his 
hand upon the “ Salve festa dies,” but gave 
it up in despair, writing to the king, “ that, 

as his English verses wanted the grace and 
faculty which he could wish they had,” he 
craved of ‘his majesty that he would cause 
some other to do them in more pleasant 
English and verse.” It would further be 
difficult to discover a reason for our differing 


‘in this point from almost every national 


|Church. Eastern and Western, Greek and 
Russian, Roman and Reformed, are richly 
provided by the constituted authorities, and 
why not the Anglican? One of our own off- 
shoots, the Church in America, put forth her 
selection seventy years ago, and that in 
Scotland recently. To those who think it 
an insuperable evil to shut out forever, or at 
least for a long time, the inspirations of a 
future Ken, a Cowper, a Wesley, or a Keble, 
it may be answered that the same argument 
would have prevented the fixing of all 
prayers; and that hymns of real merit here- 
after composed may be at some future time 
To those 
again among the clergy who would say, with 


‘the late Mr. Newland, “If I am not to be 


trusted in the selection of hymns, neither 
am I to be trusted in composing sermons,” 
we should say that not only does this also 
prove too much, for it is equally applicable 
to prayers; but there is a great difference 


| between that which is spoken to the people 
| as the expression of the preacher’s thoughts, 


and that which is put into the mouths of the 
congregation to be rehearsed as the words 
of the Church in worship of which they are 
@ part. 
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But assuming this question settled in the 
affirmative, and a committee of divines, 
poets, musicians, and ritualists appointed to 
this work, they have a task before them that 
no one can estimate until he has sounded 
the depth and width of the subject himself. 
Hymns have a history, a philosophy, and a 
literature of their own. Hymnology has its 
roots in the beginnings of history, its 
branches are co-extensive with Christen- 
dom, and it requires a special study which 
has never yet been bestowed upon it. It is 
a subject of no little importance to the pur- 
ity and—may we add?—the popularity of 
religion. Yet it is far from being a merely 
popular, transient, and superficial matter : 
the well-known saying of the politician, 
“Let. me make a people’s ballads, and let 
who will make their laws,” has its counter- 
part in religion; for all leaders of religious 
movements, from Arius to Wesley, have 
borne witness to the fact that hymns are 
more powerful in fixing religious dogmas, 
and guiding religious feeling, in the minds 
of the people than any other mode of teach- 
ing. What is powerful for good may be, 
and often has been, more powerful for ill; 
and it is not always that which is positively 
evil, but frequently that which is negatively 
and poorly good, that works most harm. It 
is well then that we should keep in mind 
the necessity of a more extended view of 
hymnology in those who undertake the pro- 
posed task than has yet been generally taken 
of it. 

A considerable number of the hymns al- 
ready in use in the English language owe 
their origin, more or less directly, in the 
various degrees of “translation,” “ para- 
phrase,” and “ imitation,” to the inspirations 
of other ages and other lands; but hitherto 
we have gone only as chance gleaners, and 
our gatherings have been scanty, and par- 
tially chosen ; it is time we went as a Church 
and a nation, and boldly laid claim to our 
right, as members of the great brotherhood, 
to a full participation in the:common store. 
It will, therefore, be worth while to take a 
rapid general survey of the hymnology of 
foreign churches; and we hope our readers 
will not be startled when they are told that 
they are to be carried off to Jerusalem and 
Antioch, and brought home gradually by 
Corinth and Milan, through France, Spain, 





and Germany, in search of such apparently 
homely things as hymns. 

1. The Hebrew hymns lay first claim to 
our notice, not only by right of their su- 
preme antiquity, but as being enshrined in 
the Sacred Volume. They fall naturally into 
three classes: 1. The occasional pieces, scat- 
tered up and down the books of the Old 
Testament ; 2. The authorized collection of 
the Jews themselves, known as the Psalms 
of David, gathered together, probably out 
of a vast number, of which the rest, being 
rejected as uninspired, have been lost; and 
3. The hymns of the New Testament,—the 
Magnificat, the Nunc dimittis, and the Bene- 
dictus. 

Of the first class Dr. Neale gives a cata- 
logue in his “Commentary” (Diss. 1.) of 
more than seventy, as they are found ar- 
ranged in the Mozarabic Breviary to be 
used as Canticles. The best known are the 
two Songs of Moses (Exodus 15: 1-19; 
Deut. 82: 1-12), the Song of: Deborah 
(Judges, 5), of Balaam (Numbers 23), of 
Hannah (1 Samuel 2: 1-10), and of Job 
(19: 25-27). With the exception of the 
last, which is sung by the priest in our 
Burial Service, the Church of England has 
not adopted any of these ; and very few are 
sufficiently general in their allusions to be 
fitted, without a somewhat strained inter- 
pretation, to our times and circumstances. 
Some one or two, however, have been suc- 
cessfully rendered in English metre, as, for 
instance, Isaiah’s Hymn (52: 7, 8), by Dr. 
Watts, in his 

“ How beauteous are their feet 
Who stand on Zion’s Hill!” 

As regards the Psalms and New Testa- 
ment Hymns, we are saved further trouble ; 
for our Church has already appropriated and 
recast in our own tongue the whole of these 
glorious outpourings of the prophet-poets 
of the old dispensation, and, so to say, put 
the mark of Christianity upon them by the 
addition of the “ Gloria Patri Filio,” ete., ' 
at the end of each; the Psalter is recited 
throughout by us every month, and the Can- 
ticles daily in turn. With this, then, we 
should have omitted further notice of Jewish 
hymnology ; but that we fancy we hear some 
of our readers ask, perhaps with some indig- 
nation, whether we have forgotten the met-_ 
rical versions of the Psalms. We have not 
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forgotten them—we never shall: we know | 
that every notion of metrical singing in| 
England was for two centuries founded upon 
and limited by ‘ Sternhold and Hopkins,” | 
or “ Tate and Brady ;” but surely, the days 
of the “ versions ” are numbered. Have we | 
not already in our most beautiful Prayer- 
book translation all the sublimity, poetry, 
devotional pathos, and innate music of the 
Psalter, fully preserved in its original form, 
and that form not only the best suited to its 
spirit, but in its rhythmical cadence and fit- 
ness for musical recitation unequalled by the 
smoothest metre? The world is indebted 
to our own Bishop Lowth for the discovery 
\that the Psalms (and we may add the Can- 
\ticles) are written in a most complete sys- 
tem of rhythmical arrangement, guided not 
by sound but by sense—thought answering 
to thought, and sentence to sentence, in- 
stead of line to line, and ending to ending. 
The 96th Psalm and the Magnificat have 
been pointed out as good examples, espe- 
cially the 7th and 8th verses of the latter, 
which are cases of antithetical parallelism : 


He hath put down from 


their seat = And hath exalted: 
The mighty = The humble and 
meek. 
The hungry = The rich. 
He hath filled with good = He hath sent empty 
things away. 


Most happily for us, this character of the 
originals has been admirably retained in our 


of course the “Old Hundredth;” but we 
must confess that we see little reason to 
dwell longer upon the metrical Psalms as a 
source for supplying any considerable por- 
tion of such a collection as we need, and still 
less as having any claim to stand as a dis- 
tinct branch of our hymnology, as contem- 
plated in the motion of Archdeacon Sandford 
mentioned above. It is, no doubt, their 
scriptural origin that has led hitherto to 
this distinction; but this same reasoning 
would include all the Scotch and other par- 
aphrases of passages of Scripture, such as 
Morrison’s 

“The race that long in darkness sat ; ” 
the hymn 

“ Thou God, all honor, glory, power,” 
from the Revelations ; and 
“While shepherds watched their flocks by 

night.” 

Indeed, the fact that the Psalms form part 
of the Holy Scriptures ought to make us all 
the more unwilling to subject them to the 
dilution which is unavoidable in rendering 
them into metre. 

But we cannot dismiss the metrical Psalms 
without calling them to account for the ob- 
jectionable supremacy which the organ has 
established for itself over the choir and con- 
gregation : we are convinced that if the words 
of our old metrical Psalmody had been at 
all worthy of their subject, they would have 





Authorized Versions, both in the Bible and 
Prayer-book ; and one cannot help feeling 
the fitness of their parallel structure for the 
antiphonal chanting of our choirs ; and, with- 
out doubt, these were written for some like 
method of singing (see 1 Samuel 18: 7); 
but this very fitness for the one makes them 
unfit for the other method ; for how improb- 
able, and indeed impossible, it must be, as 
the learned and judicious Archdeacon Evans 
observes, that.a rhythmical structure of par- 
allel thoughts should co-exist with a metri- 
cal structure of words! Let any one, for 
instance, seek—it will be in vain—for any 
marked parallelism in Tate and Brady’s met- 
rical Magnificat. 

We readily allow that here and there a 
happy paraphrase, whether from the Old and 
New Versions, or from the many others that 
have appeared at different times, might claim 
a place as an independent hymn, including 


coerced the music to adapt itself accordingly ; 
and we should have been spared the incon- 
|gruity of the poorest and most prosaic, as 
| well as the most bombastic lines of psalms 
and hymns being made a conveyance for such 
‘tunes as Cambridge New, Devizes, Ports- 
mouth, etc. ; if indeed such tunes would ever 
have come into existence. 

Who could endure to hear and sing hymns, 
the meaning and force of which he really felt 
—set, as they frequently have been, to mel- 
odies from the opera, and even worse, or 
massacred by the repetition of the end of 
each stanza, no matter whether or not the 
grammar and sense were consistent with it ? 
—not to mention the memorable cases of— 

«My poor pol— 
—My poor pol— 
—My poor polluted heart ; ” 
and— 
«—QOur Great Sal— 
—Our Great Salvation comes !” 
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In leaving the Hebrew Psalms and Hymns 
we make a great stride, passing from Jewish 
to Christian hymnology, or, to speak more 
accurately, from hymns in which Christian- 
ity is latent under prophecy and figure to 
those in which it appears as a present fact. 
From the very earliest date, after the day 
of Pentecost, we find the Church using cer- 
tain anthems, mostly, as we might expect, 
taken from Scripture, and forming, together 
with the Canticles, a link between apostolic 
and post-apostolic times; being partly in- 
spired, partly uninspired compositions. They 
include the Tersanctus or Triumphal Hymn— 

“ Holy, Holy, Holy,” 


from Isaiah (6; 3); the Benedicite, or Song 
of the Three Children, from Daniel (3 ; see 
Ps. 148); and the Angelic Hymn, 


‘* Glory to God in the highest,” 


from St. Luke (2), with and without the 
additions, as in our Communion Service, 
which was originally, and in the Greek 
Church is now, used as an ordinary morning 
hymn : to these may be added an evening 
hymn * corresponding to this last, and vari- 
ous forms of the “Gloria Patri.” All, but 
one, of these have been adopted, we believe, 
universally throughout Christendom, and are 
to be found in all the languages of its public 


worship. But for the treasures of post- 


apostolic hymnology we must carry our 
search into the various collections indigenous 
to each branch of the Church; and start- 
ing as we did from the Holy City, we find 
ourselves first in that country the metropo- 
litical honors of which she now shared with 
Antioch, and whose language had been al- 
ready long adopted by her own people in the 
place of their native Hebrew. 

2. Syria is rich in hymns; but they are as 
yet little known in the West, and we are 
scarce able to do more than draw attention 
to their existence. The metrical writings 
of the father of Syriac sacred poetry, St. 
Ephraem, are accessible in some measure to 
English readers through the translations of 
Dr. Burgess and Mr. Morris ; and a selec- 
tion from the Service-books of various dio- 
ceses are given with Latin renderings by 
Daniel in his ‘‘ Thesaurus.” The veil is, 
therefore, as yet only partially drawn from 
them ; yet as it discloses many hymns of ex- 


* “Lyra Apostolica,” p. 79, ed. 1856; and 
Bingham’s “ Origines,” xiii. 11, 5. 





ceeding beauty, it would be at the risk of 
much loss that we should neglect them. 
Moreover, we cannot forget that this lan- 
guage has, in all matters of religion, a prime 
claim to our attention as the language of the 
chosen people at the time of our Lord’s ap- 
pearing, and consequently that in which he 
spake as never man spake. “ Hac lingua,” 
says Bishop Beveridge in summing up its 
claims to our study, ‘ dogodoyia Angelica 
modulata (utpote pastoribus intellecta) : hac 
promissio Spiritus et vite eterne facta ; 
hac omnes Christi conciones predicate ; hac 
Sacramenta instituta ; hac verba Servatoris 
nostri de cruce prolata; Verbo, hee Ipsi 
Christo vernacula. Quis non edisceret ? ” 
It is a remarkable fact in the history of 
Christian hymnology, that in more than one 
case the first incitement to hymn-writing 
among the orthodox is said to have pro- 
ceeded from the heretical communities which 
had separated from them. It was so in 
Syria. A certain Bardesanes of Edessa, 
founder of a school of Gnostics at the end 
of the second century, seeking a popular 
means of spreading his heresy, hit upon the 
experiment of hymns, of which he wrote 
near two hundred. His son Harmonius, a 
learned musician, followed vigorously his 
father’s leading, and by the middle of the 
fourth century the pernicious effects upon 
the orthodoxy of the people had become so 
manifest that Ephraem, a monk and deacon 
of Edessa, upon the maxim that “ fas est et 
ab hoste doceri,” not only begun to write 
orthodox hymns to counteract the influence 
of his opponents, but, turning their own 
weapons upon them, he set them to the 
tunes of Harmonius; and so successful 
was he that his hymns hold their place to 
this day, while those of his adversary are 
not. ‘ The Syrians,” says Asseman (quoted 
by Dr. Burgess), “attribute to Ephraem 
alone twelve thousand songs; the Copts 
fourteen thousand.” So much for quantity. 
Of their quality it may be said that, tried by 
the standard of Greeks, Latins, or any other 
that we know, they will not be found want- 
ing. Dr. Burgess only knows of two hymns 
extant of a date previous to Ephraem ; 
namely, two by Simeon Bishop of Seleucia in 
296; but those who followed him, Baleus 
his disciple, Isaac Magnus at the close of the 
fourth century, and Jacob Bishop of Sarug 





in 519, all are voluminous metrical writers, 








either of hymns or homilies; for these 
Eastern teachers poured forth their very ser- 
mons in verse, after the manner of their in- 
spired predecessors of the same country, the 
prophets of Judah and Israel. Of this we 
have a noble example, now within reach of 
English readers through Dr. Burgess’ trans- 
lation, the “‘ Repentance of Nineveh.” The 
originals, though not these translations, are 
metrical. The following is an Easter Hymn 
of St. Ephraem :— 


‘* Blessed be the Messiah, 
Who hath given us a hope, 
That the dead shall live ; 
And hath assured our race, 
That when it hath suffered dissolution, 
It shall be renewed. 


«Listen, O mortal men, 
To the mystery of the Resurrection ; 
Which was once concealed ; 
Behold it is now proclaimed abroad 
In this latter age 
In the Holy Church. 


“For Jesus, then became 
A sojourner with Death 
For the space of three days, 
And set at liberty his captives, 
And laid waste his encampment, 
And returned [the spoils] to our race. 


“ For before that time 
Death by this was made arrogant, 
And boasted himself of it :— 
‘ Behold priests and kings 
Lie bound by me 
In the midst of my prisons.’ 


“A mighty war 
Came without warning 
Against the tyrant Death ; 
And, as a robber, 
The shouts [of the foe] overtook him, 
And humbled his glory. 


“The dead perceived 
A sweet savor of life 
In the midst of Hades ; 
And they began to spread the glad tidings 
Among one another, 
That their hope was accomplished. 


“ From the beginning [of the world] 
Death had dominion 
Over mortal men : 
Until there arose 
The Mighty One 
Aad abolished his pride. 


“ His voice then came, 
Like heavy thunder, 
Among mortal men ; 
And he proclaimed the glad tidings, 
That they were set at liberty 
From their bondage.” 
—Burgess’ Syriac Hymns, p. 77. 
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There is a decided Orientalism about them, 
some of them having also a tendency to fall 
into the antithetic parallelism of the ancient 
Hebrews, which might interfere with their 
being transferred into Western metre. Some 
of the beautiful sentiments and figurative 
expressions of the Syriac hymnographers 
have, however, tempted us to try a metrical 
imitation of a baptismal hymn from the 
Office used at Jerusalem :— 


“ Glad sight! the Holy Church 
Spreads forth her wings of love, 

To welcome to her breast a child, 
Begotten from above. 


“ Begotten at the font 
By God the Spirit’s power, 

A gentle lamb from Satan snatched 
In childhood’s helpless hour. 


*F’en now around the font, 
Unseen by mortal eye, 

Bright ministering angels watch 
The wondrous mystery. 


“There to receive their charge 
In readiness they stand, 

And long to guide its feeble steps 
To their own happy land. 


* And all the host of heaven 
Rejoice before the Lord, 

To see one child of fallen man 
A child of God restored. 


“ How true o’er Jordan’s stream 
The Baptist’s words proclaim— 

‘ Behold, One greater shall baptize 
With spirit and with flame!’ 


‘“ Once by the stream discerned 
Were Gideon’s chosen band ; 

Now by the font Christ marks his own, 
Within his courts to stand. 


“Praise him who made ;—praise him 
Who did redeem our race ; 
Praise him who us doth sanctify 
With pure baptismal grace. 
- Amen.”—Dan. iii. 226. 


Following the westward course of Chris- 
tianity, we shall find that hymnology, like a 


| wave of the sea swelling up in its wake, 


rolled successively through each country 
from Judea to the Ultima Thule of Britain, 
rising to its height in each only when it was 
ebbing away in the last, and then falling 
again to culminate in the next. 

We have seen that in Syriaits golden age 
was about the fourth century, and perhaps 
rather later, Ephraem himself living till 
about 380. 

3. Contemporary with him flourished the 
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earliest Greek hymn-writer, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen; but he by no means represents 
the highest attainments of Greek hymnology, 
which did not approach its zenith till the 
days of Andrew Archbishop of Crete (712) ; 
St. John Damascene, facile princeps (about 
750) ; his contemporary, St. Cosmas Bishop 
of Maiuma; and St. Theodore of the Stu- 
dium (about 800). The magnificent canons, 
or long hymns, of these writers are the glory 
of the Eastern Church. Their compositions, 
together with those of other more volumi- 
nous writers of their own and the later and 
waning times of Greek Church poetry, take 
up nine-tenths of the contents of the sixteen 
large double-columned quarto volumes of 
Service-books almost wholly to themselves. 
But this immense field of research is as yet, 
like the last, but recently explored ; and all 
we can do is to point it out with a few ob- 
servations culled from the writings of the 
learned Dr. Neale, the chief English author- 
ity on the subject. 

Their structure has been well designated 
“harmonious prose.” They are by our 
standard prodigiously long; a hymn (or 
“ canon ”) consisting of eight odes, and each 
of these, again, of many “troparia” or 
stanzas, from three to above twenty. Their 
character varies from the most exalted tri- 
umphal songs to the most prayerful and pen- 
itential aspirations. Take, for example, the 
first verse of an ode which has found its 
way already into an English hymn-book 
from a Christmas canon of St. Cosmas :— 


“Christ is born! tell forth his fame ! 
Christ from heaven ! his love proclaim ! 
Christ on earth! exalt his name ! 

Sing to the Lord, O world, with exultation ; 

Break forth in glad thanksgiving every nation, 
For he hath triumphed gloriously !” ete. 


Or this, the celebrated “ Hymn of Victory,” 
sung immediately after midnight on Easter 
morning, during the symbolical ceremony of 
lighting of tapers :— 
“?Tis the day of Resurrection ! 
Earth, tell it all abroad ! 
The Passover of gladness ! 
The Passover of God ! 
From death to life eternal, 
From earth unto the sky ! 
Our Christ hath brought us over, 
With hymns of victory ! 


“Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 
The Lord in rays eternal 


And listening to his accents, 
May hear so calm and plain, 
His own ‘ All hail!’ and hearing, 

May raise the victor strain. 


“Now let the heavens be joyful ; 
Let earth her song begin ; 
Let the round world keep triumph, 
And all that is therein ! 
Invisible or visible, 
Their notes let all things blend ; 
For Christ the Lord hath risen, 
Our joy that hath no end.” 
— St. John of Damascus. 


Or again, this of St. Andrew of Crete :— 


“Christian ! dost thou see them 

On the holy ground, 

How the troops of Midian 
Prowl and prowl around ? 

Christian ! up and smite them, 
Counting gain but loss ; 

Smite them by the merit 
Of the Holy Cross ! 


“Christian! dost thou feel them, 

How they work within ; 

Striving, tempting, luring, 
Goading into sin ? 

Christian! never tremble ! 
Never be downcast ! 

Smite them by the virtue 
Of the Lenten Fast! 


“ Christian ! dost thou hear them, 

How they speak thee fair ? 

‘ Always fast and vigil ?— 
Always watch and pager 9 

Christian ! answer boldly 
* While I breathe I pray :’ 

Peace shall follow battle, 
Night shall end in day,”’ etc. 


The following holds a middle place in its 
tone, but is an excellent example of the an- 
tithetical style of many ancient hymns. The 
translation is cast in the prose form of the 
original, and is from Dr. Neale’s ‘‘ Commen- 
tary on the Psalms: ”— 


“They cry to Him for strength,—and 
from Him that was wounded to the death, 
and weak with mortal weakness on the cross, 
they obtain might. 

“ They cry to Him for wisdom,—and from 
Him that condescended to the ignorance of 
— they receive counsel that cannot 
“They cry unto Him for riches,—and from 
Him that had not where to lay His head, 
that was born in the poor inn-manger, and 
buried in a given grave, they receive the 
pearl of great price. , 

“They cry to Him for joy,—and from the 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, 
they receive the pleasures that are on His 





Of Resurrection-light ; 


right hand for evermore.” 
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This is a “‘ Kathisma” (sitting), or inter- 
calated piece, such as occurs in long canons, 
when the people are allowed to sit. We 
cannot leave the Greek hymns without in- 
troducing our readers to the “ King of Can- | 
ons,” as it is called, the Great Mid-Lent | 
Canon of St. Andrew of Crete. But, as | 
there are no less than three hundred stanzas, 
it is impossible to do more than give a few 
from the first Ode :— 


“‘ Whence shall my tears begin ? 
What first-fruits shall I bear 
Of earnest sorrow for my sin # 
Or how my woe declare ? 
O thou ! the Merciful and Gracious One. 
Forgive the foul transgressions I have done. 


“ With Adam I have vied, 
Yea! passed him, in oy fall ; 
And I am naked now, b pride 
And lust made bare of all— 
Of thee, O God! and that celestial band, 
And all the glory of the Promised Land. 


“No earthly Eve beguiled 
My body into sin: 
A spiritual temptress smiled, 
Concupiscence within. 
Unbridled passion grasped the unhallowed 
sweet : 
Most bitter—ever bitter—was the meat. 


“Tf Adam’s righteous doom, 
Because he dared transgress 
Thy one decree, lost Eden’s bloom 
And Eden’s loveliness, 
What recompense, O Lord! must I expect, 
Who all my life thy quickening laws neg- 
lect,” ete. 


If we might venture, upon a very short 
acquaintance, to name the characteristics 
of these canons, we should say richness 
and repose, and a continuous thread of Holy 
Scripture, especially types, woven into them. 
But we must move again westward, for with 
St. Joseph of the Studium (830), the most 
prolific of all, the “‘ Watts of Greece,” as he 
has been called, the full tide of hymnologi- 
cal power was going down in the East, 
while in the Latin Church it was fast rising 
to its future magnificence. 

4. While Cosmas and his brethren were 
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available in verse, they had to burst through 
the barriers of the old classic Latin prosody, 
and find some metre in which such indispen- 
sable Christian words as “ Ecclesia,” and 
many’ Latin words hitherto confined to 
prose, might be used to the glory of God; 
but it was not till the days of Venantius 
Fortunatus (580), our own venerable Bede, 
and other still greater masters of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, that the new 
wine of Christianity, having “‘ burst the old 
bottles,” says Dean Trench, “ was gathered 
into nobler chalices, vessels more fit to con- 
tain it,” than the artificial measures of quan- 
tity and feet. After the invention of what 
may be called Church metres (ruled by ac- 
cent) and the introduction of rhymes, :the 
flood of sacred Latin poetry mounted stead- 
ily to its height, lifting up with it, for the ad- 
miration of all ages, the names of St. Peter 
Damian, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and his 
uncanonized namesake Bernard the monk 
of Clugny, Hildebert, Archbishop of Tours, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and Adam of St. Vic- 
tor, and the works of many more, whose 
names are lost to us; for it is a curious fact 
that, whereas in the East the names of the 
authors have been almost universally pre- 
served with their hymns in the Service- 
books, the Western hymns whose authors 
are known are the exception. The wonder- 
ful sequence attributed to Thomas of Celano, 
“ Dies ire, dies illa,” * the most sublime ”— 
we give the epithets accorded by Dr. Neale 
—the “ Stabat Mater Dolorosa ” (attributed 
to Jacopone), the “ most pathetic,” and that 
“ most lovely ” poem of the Clugniac monk, 
so marvellously sustained through three 
thousand lines of rhymed dactylic hexame- 
ters, @. g. 

|“ Hie breve vivitur, hic breve plangitur, hic 
breve fletur, 


Non breve vivere, non breve plangere, retri- 
buetur,”"— 


are all so well known through the transla- 





chanting with ease in the language from | 
which the Church had from the first accepted 
her vocabulary, the first fathers of Latin 
hymnography, St. Ambrose, S. Hilary, Pru- | 
dentius, and St. Gregory, had been strug- 
gling with the difficulty of composing in a 
language upon which these Greek words had 
to be grafted de novo. To make such words 


tions respectively of Dr. Irons, Mr. Cas- 
wall, and Mr. Neale, that we need only 
‘mark down, for those who are not “ Latin- 
ers,” the first lines of each to remind them 
of these old-established favorites :— 


“Day of wrath, O day of mourning.” 


“By the cross her station keeping, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping.” 
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And 
“ Brief life is here our portion.” 
“To thee, O dear country.” 
** Jerusalem the golden.” 


All the last three being from different por- 
tions of the monk’s poem. 

The hymn of King Robert the Pious, of 
France, which seems to be considered by 
Dean Trench to contest the palm of loveli- 
ness with the last, is less known, and de- 
serves full notice :— 


“Come, thou Holy Spirit! come; 
And, from thine eternal home, 
Shed the ray of light divine ; 
Come, thou Father of the poor ! 
Come, thou Source of all our store! 
Come, within our bosom shine. 


“Thou of Comforters the best ! 
Thou the soul’s most welcome Guest ! 
Sweet Refreshment here below ! 
In our labor rest most sweet, 
Grateful shadow from the heat, 
Solace in the midst of woe! 


*O most blessed Light Divine! 
Shine within these hearts of thine, 
And our inmost being fill. 
If thou take thy grace away, 
Nothing pure in man will stay, 
All our good is turned to ill 


“ Heal our wounds ; our strength renew ; 
On our dryness pour thy new ; 
Wash the stains of guilt away : 
Bend the stubborn heart and will, 
Melt the frozen, warm the chill, 
Guide the steps that go astray. 


‘On the faithful, who adore 
And confess thee, evermore 
In thy sevenfold gifts descend ; 
Give them virtue’s sure reward, 
Give them thy salvation, Lord, 
Give them Joys that never end. Amen.” 
—Hymns Ancient and Modern, 


Of hymns and sequences together the 
Latin Churches have an immense store. Not 
only have the Roman Breviary, Missal, etc., 
their full complement of them, but the nu- 
merous peculiar “ uses ” of different dioceses 
in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and Eng- 
land, afford a large additional number— 
some of very great beauty. 

It is not so much our object to introduce 
the reader to the poetry of these hymns, as 
to suggest an inquiry into their fitness for 
our English services. For this purpose the 
Plain, simple Christian songs of unpolished 
versifiers, deeply imbued with religious feel- 
ing, serve often far better than really beauti- 





ful poetry; and it has been truly said by 
John Newton that there is that in hymns 
which comes more readily from the verse- 
writer than the poet. It is necessary to 
bear this in mind in judging of the few 
hymns that follow. 

The chief value of the Latin hymns, as a 
source whence we may supply our need, con- 
sists in the narrative hymns, a class in which 
we are singularly deficient. “We cannot 
estimate fully the effect of the narrative 
hymns in keeping up a knowledge of the 
facts of Christianity among the people 
through the middle ages.” * Happy would it 
be for England if this “knowledge of the 
facts” was not still sadly lacking among her 
poor, and among others too who have not the 
plea of poverty to excuse their ignorance. 
But it is so, in spite of national schools and 
Government grants; and good men have in 
consequence hailed with delight the transla- 
tion and adoption of the narrative hymns of 
old, hoping to combine with the grateful 
praising of God for his dealings with man a 
more intimate knowledge and appreciation 
of those dealings in the worshippers. 

The following verses from the “ Pange 
Lingua Gloriosi” of Venantius Fortunatus, 
as they appear in some of our modern hymn- 
books, are a good specimen of a narrative 
hymn, the original being placed in the “ first 
class” by Dr. Neale :— 


“Sing, my tongue, the Saviour’s glory ; 
Tell his triumph far and wide ; 
Tell aloud the wondrous story 
Of his body crucified ; 
How upon the cross a victim 


Vanquishing in death he died. 


“ Eating of the tree forbidden 
Man had fallen by Satan’s snare, 
When our pitying Creator 
Did this second tree prepare, 
Destined many ages later 
That first evil to repair. 


“ So when now at length the fulness 
Of the time foretold drew nigh, 
Then the Son, the world’s Creator, 
Left his Father’s throne on high, 
From a Virgin’s womb appearing, 
Clothed in our mortality. 


“Thus did Christ to perfect manhood 
In our mortal flesh attain, 
Then of his free choice he goeth 
To a death of bitter pain ; 
He, the Lamb upon the altar 
Of the cross, for us is slain. 


* “ Christian Life in Song.” 
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“Lo! with gall his thirst he quenches ; 
See the thorns upon his brow ; 
Nails his hands and feet are rending, 
See his side is open now! 
Whence, to cleanse the whole creation, 
Streams of blood and water flow. 


“ Blessing, honor everlasting, 
To the immortal Deity ; 
To the Father, Son, and Spirit 
Equal praises ever be ; 
Glory through the earth and heaven 
To the blessed Trinity. Amen.” 


The next, from the Paris Breviary, is a 
beautiful Christmas hymn, narrating the 
scene at Bethlehem :— 


** Jam desinant suspiria.” 


“God from on high hath heard : 
Let sighs and sorrow cease ; 

Lo! from the opening heaven descends 
To man the Promised Peace. 


“ Hark, through the silent night 
gelic voices swell ; 
Their joyful songs proclaim that ‘ God 
Is born on earth to dwell. 


“ See how the shepherd-band 
Speed on with eager feet ! 

Come to the hallowed cave with them 
The holy Babe to greet. 


“But oh! what sight appears 
Within that lowly door! 

A manger, stall, and swaddling-clothes, 
A Child and Mother poor ! 


“ Art thou the Christ ? the Son ? 
The Father’s Image bright 4 

And see we him whose arm upholds 
Earth and the starry height ? 


“Yea! faith can pierce the cloud 
Which veils thy glory now ; 

We hail thee God, before whose throne 
The angels prostrate bow. 

** A silent teacher, Lord, 
Thou bidd’st us not refuse 

To bear what flesh would have us shun, 
To shun what flesh would choose, 


“ Our swelling pride to cure 
With that pure love of thine, 

Oh, be thou born within our hearts, 
Most holy Child Divine! Amen.” 


—Hymns Ancient and Modern. 


Not even the most stirring experimental 
hymn could be more, if so much, to edifica- 
tion, or more expressive of thankful praise, 
than these touching renderings of the Bible 
story. 

Let us give one more example; not a nar- 
rative, but a meditative hymn, from the com- 
mencement of the long poem of St. Bernard, 
“ Jesu, dulcis memoria,” of which Dean 


Trench observes that it is, “ of all his poems, 
the most eminently characteristic of its au- 
thor ;” it is found as a hymn in the Sarum 
Breviary, “On the Feast of the Name of 
Jesus ; "— 


“ Jesu! the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills the breast ; 
But sweeter far thy face to see, 
And in thy presence rest. 


“No voice can sing, no heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find, 
A sweeter sound than Jesu’s name, 
The Saviour of mankind. 


**O Hope of every contrite heart! 
O Joy of all the meek ! 
To those who fall how kind thou art! 
How good to those who seek ! 


“But what to those who find? Ah! this 
No tongue nor pen can show; 
The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but his loved ones know,” etc., etc. 


—Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
The Latin hymns are, then, of that very 


character which is so rare in our English 
collections ; they include a greater variety 
of subjects and modes of handling them than 
those of other nations ; perhaps because their 
growth extended over a longer period—more 
than a thousand years—and over a larger 
area; and because, as is probable, they were 
the work of a greater number of writers ; to 
them, too, belong the hymns which adorned 
the Old English Service-books, and in which 
our forefathers for many generations found 
achannel for their praises ; and hence, prob- 
ably, in them we find a greater harmony in 
tone and language with our present prayers, 
which owe their origin to the same books. 
Further, if our Church may be said to have 
pointed out any source from which her chil- 
dren should look for hymns, it is this; for 
the only hymn in metre which bears her au- 
thority is the “ Veni Creator” in the Ordi- 


nation Service. 


But our course now brings us to the de- 
cline of Latin sacred poetry, and we must 
be passing on to other peoples and lan- 
guages. 

One of the accompanying marks of corrup- 
tion in the Court and Church of Rome and 
its dependencies was a return in art and lit- 
erature—hymns not excepted—to the “ slav- 
ish bondage of a revived paganism.” * Not 
only did hymn-writers of the sixteenth cen- 





tury strive to write classical hymns, in imi- 
* Neale. 
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tation of Horace and his contemporaries, but 
the Roman authorities, with Leo X. at their 
head, set to work to reform, “ or rather,” 
says one writer, “ to deform,” the old hymns 
upon the same artificial model: and in the 
next century the vain and worldly prince 
Pope Urban VIII. was so eaten up with his 
classical and poetical attainments, that, not 
content with carrying on the follies of his 
predecessors, he attempted to remodel, in 


Horatian metres, even the songs and apoph- | 


thegms of the Bible, actually “forcing the 
song of praise of the aged Simeon into two 
Sapphic strophes ! ’—Ranke, vol. ii., p. 128. 

5. From such doings one is glad to be 
able to turn at this period to the honest, 
hearty, and real, if not over-delicate, out- 
bursts of Luther’s muse in Germany. Yet, 
after all, the transition is not very abrupt ; 
for, although Germany (as also England) in 
the sixteenth century threw off with the Pa- 
pal yoke the Roman Latin hymns, yet their 
leader, unlike the English reformers, applied 
himself at once to reproduce them in his na- 
tive tongue ; feeling, perhaps, that a musical 
nation must not be kept without musical ex- 
pression for their religious sentiments, and 
that the old familiar melodies would carry 
their affections into the scale of reformation 
better than any new compositions. And so 
gradual and partial was the transfer of the 
Latin hymns into German, that there remain 
to this day several translated hymns and 
carols retaining their refrain, and sometimes 
interspersed lines and words, in the original 
Latin, as, for example :-—- 

“ In dulct jubilo 
Nun singet und seyd fro, 
Unsers Herzen wonne 
Ligt in presepio, 
Und leuchtet als die onne 
Matris in gremio. 
Alpha es et O, 
Alpha es et O,”’ ete., etc. 

The consequence of this is seen in a com- 
parative scarcity of native German hymns 
written in the early period of the Reforma- 
tion. Luther himself, however, besides 
translating or imitating the Latin hymns, 
some of the Psalms, the Te Deum, Lord’s 
Prayer, etc., wrote several original hymns. 
The most notable of his paraphrases is that 
of the 46th Psalm, a rough, bold piece, which, 
with its glorious chorale, * is still the na- 


* No. 381 in Mr. Mercer’s book, where it is di- 
vorced from its proper words, of which a transla- 
tion is given in the “ Lyra Germanica,” i. 175. 
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_ tional hymn gf German Protestants. A se- 
quence of Notker (912), translated by Lu- 
ther, * has an interest for us, as being used 
‘in English in our Burial Service; and we 
must not omit all mention of his original and 
striking hymn for Easter, “Christ lag in 
Todesbaden.” + 

From Luther till the seventeenth century 
Paul Eber and Nicholas Hermann were the 
only memorable writers ; but then the pent-up 
stream, agitated and driven onward by the 
storm of the Thirty Years’ War, rose rapidly 
to an overwhelming flood, of which Miss 
_ Winkworth’s two goodly volumes are but a 
few drops. The most celebrated hymnogra- 
phers of Germany are, during the seven- 
teenth century, Heermann, Rist, Paul Ger- 
hardt, Angelus, Joachim Neander ; and, in 
the eighteenth, Tersteegen and Franck. 

The translations of Miss Winkworth are 
now in every one’s hands, and, together with 
those of her precursors, Miss Cox and Mr. 
Massie, have made German sacred poetry so 
familiar to English people that it is almost 
superfluous to give at length any examples, 
except by way of comparison with the Latin 
and other foreign hymnology. The chief 
characteristic of the earlier German hymns 
is a certain energy of expression, the impress, 
probably, of the rough and turbulent times 
in which they were written: this is especially 
marked in Luther and in Von Lowenstern, 
and others who bore the brunt of the relig- 
ious wars. The following is said to be by 
Louisa Henrietta, Electress of Brandenburgh 
in 1635, and is a general favorite :— 

« Jesus lives! no longer now 
Can thy terrors, Death, appall us ; 
Jesus lives! by this we know 


Thou, O Grave, canst not enthrall us, 
Alleluia ! 


“ Jesus lives ! henceforth is death 
But the gate of Life immortal ; 
This shall calm our trembling breath 
When we pass its gloomy portal. 
Alle.uia ! 


“ Jesus lives ! for us he died : 
Then, alone to Jesus living, 
Pure in heart may we abide, 
Glory to our Saviour giving. 
Alleluia ! 


“ Jesus lives ! our hearts know well 
Naught from us his love shall sever: 
Life, nor death, nor powers of hell, 
Tear us from his keeping ever. 
Alleluia ! 





* “ Lyra Germanica,” i. 237. —¢ Ibid., i. 87. 
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‘* Jesus lives ! to him the throm 
Over all the world is given : 
May we go where he is gone, 
Rest and reign with him in heaven. 
Alleluia ! 


“ Praise the Father; praise the Son, 
Who to us new life hath given; 
Praise the Spirit, Three in One, 
All in earth, and all in heaven. 
Alleluia! Amen.” 
—Hymns Ancient and Modern. 


This hymn, too, which is said by Miss 
Winkworth to “hold the same place in 
Germany that the Hundredth Psalm does 
with us,” takes one by storm with its buoy- 
ant joyfulness, and excites a strong desire 
to hear it sung to “ its fine old tune: ” *— 


“ Now thank we all our God, 
With hearts and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things have done, 
In whom his world rejoices ! 
Who from our mothers’ arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, 
And still #s ours to-day. 


“Oh! may this bounteous God 
Through all our life be near us, 
With ever joyful hearts, 
And blessed peace to cheer us, 
And keep us in his grace, 
And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ill, 
In this world and the next. 


“ All praise and thanks to God, 
The Father, now be given, 
The Son, and him who reigns 
With them in highest heaven, 
The One Eternal God, 
Whom earth and heaven adore, 
For thus it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore. Amen.” 
—Hymns Ancient and Modern. 


It is observable that, as the time ap- 
proaches when in any nation the sacred 
muse is to depart, a tendency to personal, 
meditative, subjective writing begins to 
show itself; the truth of this with the Lat- 
ins is recorded incidentally by Mr. Neale, 
and Miss Winkworth bears witness to the 
same at the present day in Germany. It 
began there as far back as the close of the 
seventeenth century with Johann Franck 
and Angelus, and was a distinguishing mark 
of that inimitable writer Tersteegen ; this 
school is well represented in the second vol- 
ume of the “ Lyra Germanica,” from which 
the following by Angelus, is taken :-— 


* Lyra Germanica,” ii. preface, p. 6. 


“O Love, who formedst me to wear 
The image of thy Godhead here ; 
Who soughtest me with tender care 
Through all my wanderings wild and drear ; 
O Love, I give myself to thee, 
Thine ever, only thine to be.” 


It would be an omission to pass unno- 
ticed a collection of German hymns, ema- 
nating from a body whose influence had so 
great a share in exciting the Wesleyan 
movement in England, and especially in 
moulding its hymnology, as the Moravians 
or Unitas Fratrum. It was while sailing to 
America in 1736 that Wesley first fell in 
with some members of this community ; 
two years afterwards he spent some time in 
Germany under the roof of their leader, 
Count Zinzendorf, himself a hymn-writer. 
Deeply impressed with their piety, he was 
the means in return of introducing them 
into England. Mr. William Burgess traces 
twenty-four of John Wesley’s translations 
to Moravian and other German sources. If 
any of our readers have a taste for the curi- 
ous, we can promise them a treat in an old 
book, published in 1754, by one of the so- 
called Bishops of the Moravians in England, 
entitled “A Collection of Hymns of the 
Children of God in all Ages.” It includes, 


‘lamong many eccentricities, a versification 


of our XXXIX Articles ! 

Doubtless there is much to interest any 
one who should trace the subject of hymns 
through the Asiatic branches, springing 
from the Syriac; and we know that the 
Greek hymnologists have their successors in 
| Russia even to this day: witness the Canon 
by the late Archbishop of Odessa in his 
‘* Acathiston,” translated in * Voices from 
ithe East.” By far the richest treasures of 
Latin hymnelogy are found, not in the 
| Roman Service-books, but in the outlying 
| provincial and diocesan Breyiaries, the Am- 
'brosian (Milan), the Mozarabic (Old Span- 
ish), the Gallican and German, as those of 
Amiens, Noyon, Maintz, Liége, the Old 
English “ Uses” of Salisbury, York, Here- 
ford, and very many more. The author of 
“Christian Life in Song” conducts his 
readers from Germany to her Lutheran off- 
shoot in Sweden, and there introduces them 





| 
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| 


| to the original of Gustayus Adolphus’ battle- 
| hymn, composed on the field of Liitzen— 
| known better through its German transla- 
| tion of Altenburg (unless, as is sometimes 
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held, this is the original), and to us through | 
the English of Miss Winkworth— 
‘“* Fear not, O little flock, the foe ;” 

and to two hymns, not without considerable 
merit, one by Spegel, Archbishop of Upsala, 
1714, the other by Franzén, Bishop of Her- 
nosand, 1818. The author tells also of a 
“fresh stream of song” now flowing in 
Sweden “in a language which combines the 
homely strength of the German with the 
liquid music of the Italian.” But to pro- 
ceed on our course. 

In the rise of Lnglish hymns we find a 
remarkable illustration of the difference of 
character between the German Reformation 
and our own. In Germany the whole move- 
ment came -from the middle and lower 
classes, and was only afterwards taken up 
by secular princes, and not at all by the 
hierarchy: consequently, its leaders had 
to assume the guidance and furtherance of 
it as best they could, and to make way with 
weapons of their own making: and one of | 
the most obvious means of grafting their 
doctrines on the masses was by giving them 
ready formulas in hymns. In our case, on 
the contrary, royal and political difficulties 
first blew into a flame the smouldering dis- 
content; kings, therefore, and chancellors, 
archbishops and bishops, were its ruling! 
agents: the people’s grievances were con- 
sidered, but their support and their consent | 


were not needed; their feelings, therefore, | 





| 
| 





were checked rather than roused, and very | 
little was done for them tt first beyond giv- 
ing them the prayers and lessons in English. 
This, instead of increasing, rather dimin- | 
ished the popular element in public wor- | 
ship, as it took away the Latin hymns and 
did not replace them by others. Why they 
were not translated with the prayers— 
whether because there were no poets (Stern- 
hold and Hopkins forgive us!), or because 
questions of doctrine and discipline en- 
grossed all attention, or whether hymns 
were thought of no consequence, we cannot 
tell. This, however, is clear, that, the old 
channels of devotional poetry being shut 
off with -he Latin hymns, our forefathers 
were left stranded, if we may so say, on the | 
dry land of prose ; and patiently they seem | 
to have borne it. Cranmer gave up, and no 
one else undertook, the task of translating 
the old hymns; and it was well left undone, 
if we may judge from the specimens of 








translations made at the period, and found 
in the Primers of 1545 and 1559, from the 
latter of which the following Morning 
Hymn is taken :— 
“ Ales diet nuntius. 
“ The bird of day Messenger . 
Croweth, and showeth that light is near. 


Christ the stirrer of the heart 
Would we should to life convert. 


“Upon Jesus let us cry, 

Weeping, praying, soberly, 

Devout prayer ment [mixed] with weep 

Suffereth not our heart to sleep. 

“Christ shake off our heavy sleep, 

Break the bonds of night so deep, 

Our old sins cleanse and scour, 

Life and grace into us pour. Amen.” 

It appears, then, that even if unlicensed 
singing was used—and some think it was— 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Ed- 
ward VI., it was to a very trifling extent ; 
and atgany rate, those who might refuse 
to indulge their love of singing at the ex- 
pense of obedience were left without hymns 
till the reign of Elizabeth. And even then 
they obtained only a metrical version of the 
Psalms of David, by Sternhold, Hopkins, 
and others, which was published in 1562, 
and received the permissive authorization 
of the Queen. The qualifications of Stern- 
hold for the task—which, considering his 
times, were not to be despised, including, 
as they did, a knowledge of the original 
Hebrew—are rather surprising in a Groom 


| of the King’s Bedchamber ; yet at the same 


time, or perhaps rather earlier, Clement 
Marot, holding a corresponding office .in 
the court of Francis I., executed a similar 
work in French. 

After this first attempt to versify the 
Psalms, for a very long period all the ener- 
gies of England’s sacred poets seem to have 
been expended upon a succession of new 
versions. Archbishop Matthew Parker * 
within ten years printed his, but it was 
never published. The versatile King James 
I.* was found at his death to have versified 
the whole Psalter, and his son Charles pub- 
lished and authorized it for use ; Sir Philip 
Sidney and his sister the Countess of Pem- 
broke —about 1580; Francis Rouse* in 
1641; William Barton * in 1654; Tate and 
Brady * in 1696; Dr. Patrick in 1715 ; Dr, 
Watts in 1719; Sir Richard Blackmore * in 

* Beside Sternhold’s version, all those marked 


with an asterisk have been by some sort of author- 
ity ‘ allowed to be used in churches.” 
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1721; Archdeacon Churton ,(“ the Cleve- | 
land Psalter ”) ; two anonymous translators 
—one in Oxford,* the other in Cambridge— 
and Mr. Cayley, among living writers, and | 
others, to the number of thirty-two in all, 
have taken in hand the task—confessed by 
more than one of them at the outset to be 
impossible—of making an entire metrical | 
Psalter. Besides these, the attempts, many 
of them very successful, to versify detached 
Psalms, are beyond number. ¢ 

But to return, in search of original hymn- 
writers or translators of hymns; one of 
Sternhold’s coadjutors, John Mardley (others 
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angels and he now sing in heaven.” Still 
almost every hyma of this period is excluded 
from modern Hymn-books by the compli- 
cated metres which were then in vogue, or 
by language no longer current among us. 
One hymn only of Herbert’s is, we believe, 
sung now, and that only in certain locali- 
ties, beyond which its use never has, and 
probably never will be, extended. It be- 
gins :— 
“ Throw away thy rod, 
Throw away thy wrath, 


O my God, 
Take the gentle path.”—TZhe Temple, 151. 





say Sternhold himself, “in a moment of un-| The nation was not yet weary of Stern- 
usual inspiration ”), wrote the well-known hold’s Psalms, and there was therefore no 
“ Lamentation of a Sinner,” generally | demand for hymns, except as aids to private 
printed with the Old and New Versions. ‘meditation, and of such we find plenty ; for 
The metrical Psalms, however, seem to sacred poetry flourished very especially in 
have monopolized all the talent for hym-| those times, and rather later, in the writ- 
nography during Elizabeth’s reign; for in |ing of George Sandys, Browne, Crashaw, 
a Collection of Sacred Poetry of that time, | Giles Fletcher, and the great Milton; and 
published by the Parker Society, there are | during the Protectorate, Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
very few other pieces written for singing, |lor in his retreat at Lord Carbery’s, Henry 
and none of them calling for special notice. | Vaughan, Francis Quarles, and others, kept 
Bishop Cosin has given us in his Book of up the succession, but more as poets than as 








Devotions both translations of Latin hymns | 
(very little better than those in the Primers) | 
and original hymns, of which the following | 
is a fair example :— 


** Who more can crave 

Than God for me hath done 
To free a slave 

That gave his only son ? 
Blest be that hour 

When he repaired my loss, 
I never will forget 

My Saviour’s Cross, 


** Whose death revives 
My soul. Once was I dead, 
But now I'll raise 
Again my drooping head ; 
And singing say, 
And saying sing forever, 
Blest be my Lord 


That did my soul deliver. Amen.” 


During the early part of the reign of 
Charles I. lived and wrote George Wither, 
and that sweet singer of the Temple, Master 
George Herbert, whose whole life was mel- 
ody, and “ who sung on earth,” says his bi- 
ographer, “ such hymns and anthems as the 

* Now known to be the author of the “ Chris- 
tian Year.” 

+ Holland in his “ Psalmists of Britain” gives 
“ Records Biographical and Literary ’’ of upwards 
of one hundred and fifty authors who rendered the 


whole or parts of the Book of Psalms into English 
verse. 





hymn-writers. 

Neither the supremacy of the Puritans, 
nor the return of the Stuarts, seems to have 
been favorable to the rise of Hymnology. In 
the first it received a direct blow from the 
general overthrow of the Church, and the 
introduction of Scotch paraphrases and John 
Knox’s Psalms from over the Border; and 
in the second it probably found too little en- 
couragement from the dissolute spirit of the 
times to enable it to recover from its de- 
pression. For so completely had the Puri- 
tans silenced Church music, and crushed it 
out, that at the Restoration it was found nec- 
essary to bring over a choir from Paris to 
conduct the services in the King’s Chapel.* 
In 1668, John Austin, a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn (whose brother William also had pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Devotionis Austiniane Flamina” 
in the last reign), published his well-known 
“ Devotions after the way of Antient Of- 
fices.” They contain, besides prayers, a 
great number of “ Psalms ” of his own com- 
posing, after the model of those of David, 
in the same musical prose; of which Dr. 
Orton says, that “such noble and sublime 
strains of devotion are not to be met with any- 
where else but in the Bible ; ” and placed at 


* Newland, “* Confirmation Lectures.” 
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intervals are also metrical hymns, mostly his | 
own, * of great beauty and still greater fer- 
vor, such as might be expected from one so 
transported with the love of his Maker as to 
welcome his approaching death with the re- 
peated exclamation, “ Satiabor, Satiabor, 
cum apparebit gloria tua ;” and to meet it 
when it came with the cry, “ Now, heartily 
for heaven through Jesus Christ.” One 
hymn of this period which deserves more 
favor than compilers in general have con- 
ferred upon it is that of the celebrated Rich- 
ard Baxter :— 


‘“‘ Lord, it is not for us to care 
Whether we live or die.” 


The saintly Bishop Ken was the only other 
whose hymns, written in this century, have 
formed for themselves any position among 
us; and of these, few are familiar with any 
besides his Morning and Evening Hymns, 
suggested, it is thought, by the memory of 
the ‘* Jam lucis orto sidere ” of St. Ambrose, 
which, as a Winchester boy, he had been 
accustomed to sing in the college, and to 
which his hymns certainly hear some affinity 
in character. 

For the first fifty years after the Revolu- 
tion the cold and worldly spirit which pre- 
vailed was calculated to stunt rather than 
assist the growth of original Church poetry. 
The old version of the Psalms, however, was 
beginning to loose its hold, and King Wil- 
liam’s chaplain and poet laureate, after a 
sharp struggle, obtained the mastery for 
their ‘‘ New Version.” But still the Church 
produced scarcely anything original; the 
“Court” approved of “Tate and Brady,” 
and the Church was content: with the ex- 
ception of Addison’s well-known “ When all 
thy mercies, O my God,” nothing occurs to | 
us as having appeared at this time. Not so | 
with the Nonconformists: hitherto they had | 
patiently shared with Church people the in- 
fliction, by prescription, of the old Psalms; 
but Tate and Brady had dispelled the charm ; 
and Isaac Watts, as we have already said, 
unfettered by any feelings of respect for 
court influence, struck the note of freedom 
at once with his Psalms and Hymns, which 
Bishop Compton and Dr. Johnson could con- 








* He adopted Crashaw’s translation of the 
“Lauda Zion.” This book was “reformed” (for 
Austin was a Romanist) by Lady Hopetoun, and 





was afterwards edited more than once by Dean 
Hickes, who added several hymns of his own. 
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descend to praise, but not to adopt. The 
prolific yield of hymns which followed this 
first opening, and increased tenfold with the 
Wesleyan revival, has been already spoken 
of in its bearing upon collections now in use 
in the Church ; but there ate some features 
in the rise and character of these hymns 
worthy of further remark. The multitude 
not only of hymns but of writers was mar- 
vellous. Independent of the labors of those 
unwearied Sisyphi who persisted one after 
another in the impossible task of versifying 
the Psalter, the number of original writers 
who put into the treasury of sacred rhyme, 
some their mites, but more their shekels, if 
not “ talents,” from the time when the Wes- 
leys first moved, in 1739, to the time of their 
deaths, about fifty years afterwards, cannot 
be less, and is probably much more, than two 
hundred. Ofcourse, the gold is scarce ; but 
there are some exceedingly fine contribu- 
tions to be picked out; and, considering the 
very narrow range of thought, which Mr. 
Montgomery attributes to “a predilection 
for certain views of the Gospel,” their want of 
variety is not surprising. ‘ The high call- 
ing of Methodism,” writes one of their eu- 
logists, “is experimental religion. To depict 
experimental religion was the high calling 
of the bard of Methodism.” This title be- 
longs par excellence to Charles Wesley, but 


| the above statement will apply to all their 


hymn-writers. It was this personal and sub- 
jective side of the Gospel which they strove 
to bring into prominence by their hymns ; 
and this is curiously illustrated by Mr. Bur- 


'gess, though unconsciously, in his ‘‘ Wes- 


leyan Hymnology,” where he expresses his 
gratitude to the writers, for that “he has 
often been instructed and admonished, re- 
proved and stimulated, comforted and ani- 
mated, while singing these songs of Zion.” 
He measures a hymn by the same standard 
as he would a sermon, by its effects upon the 
feelings of the congregation; he does not 
look for—so does not miss—the ‘‘ Dei” of 
S. Augustine’s canon ; it appears to be but 
a secondary part of the Methodist notion 
of a hymn, that it is a channel of praise from 
man to God. One consequence of this re- 
flective character in these hymns is, that a 
large majority of them are written in the 
singular number, a thing consistent enough 
with this self-inspection by each person, but 
not with the united song of a congregation 
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late date of a hymn, being a point in which | 
the moderns “a moribus Ecclesie antiqui- 
oris quam maxime abhorrent.” * Even within 
the period of the Wesleyan movement this 
deteriorating tendency to personal hymns is 
visible; for in the earlier publications of 
John and Charles, especially in the “ Sacra- 
mental Hymns” (which, by the way, are so 
“high” in their doctrine that their follow- 
ers now repudiate them), the hymns are 
much more congregational. 

In spite of these drawbacks English hym- 
nology owes much to Wesleyanism, and not 
a little to other denominations. To Dr. 
Watts we are indebted for that famous 
hymn,—the language of which unhappily is 
as open to criticism as its spirit is above it, 





— When I survey the wondrous cross ;” 
and to another Calvinist, though a Church- 
man, Augustus Toplady, for “the most de- | 
servedly popular hymn; perhaps the very 
favorite—very beautiful it is.” For such is 
Dr. Pusey’s encomium, quoted by Mr. Pear- 
son, ¢ upon the hymn— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” ete. 

Dr. Doddridge, Cowper, and Newton, and 
other voluminous writers of different denom- 
inations, must not be forgotten, though their 
number is too great for us to notice them 
individually. 

From the Wesleyans themselves, as rep- 
resented in their “ poetical Bible,” as their 
collection has been called, compilers for the 
Church have drawn freely; no church in 
England probably has not resounded with 
the hymn of the Welsh blacksmith, Thomas 
Olivers, and its popular, but questionable, 
tune— 
“Lo! 
Olivers also wrote the fine lyric stanzas be- 
ginning, “ The God of Abraham praise ;” 
and the origin of another hymn is traced to 
two brothers, also in a humble situation in 
life, the one an itinerant preacher, the other 
a porter, of whom the following story is told 
in reference to the composition of the hymn. 
The preacher desired the porter to carry him 


He comes with clouds descending.” 


* “Hymni Ecclesix,”’ p. 248. It has been con- 
tested in favor of hymns in the first person that 
many of the Psaims of David are so written: this 
was satisfactorily answered by the writer of the 
Article in the Quarterly, July, 1828. 








t “ Oxford Essays,” 1858. 
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looking Godward ; it is a sure mark of the | 


a letter. ‘I can’t go,” he replied; “Iam 
writing a hymn.” “ You write a hymn, in- 
deed! nonsense! go with the letter, and I 
will finish the hymn.” He went, and -re- 
turned. The preacher had taken it up at 
the third verse, and his muse had forsaken 
him at the eighth. ‘Give me the pen,” 
said the porter, and wrote off:— 
“ They brought His chariot from above 

To bear Him to His throne, 

Clapped their triumphant wings, and cried, 

‘ The glorious work is done.’ ” 
But we must proceed. In the beginning of 
the present century the impetus of the Meth- 
odist revival had expended itself; there was 
a lull, and then another stirring of the wa- 
ters, but this time chiefly within the Church 
of England, by Bishop Heber, Dean Mil- 
man, Sir Robert Grant, Lyte, and Bishop 
Mant. But to the last-named prelate we 
owe a change which has gone far to revolu- 
tionize our hymnology, though in a good 
direction. Here and there along the course 
we have been following since the Reforma- 
tion we might have found isolated attempts 
to translate some choice Latin hymn; 
Crashaw, Drummond, Dryden, and Hickes 
had each contributed one or two; but Bishop 
Mant went a step further, and, taking the 
Roman Breviary, translated, with few excep- 
tions, all that it contained. This leading 
was followed with such zeal by Mr. Williams 
(who did the same by the Paris Breviary), 
by Mr. Copeland, Mr. Chandler, Dr. Pusey, 
Mr. Caswall, Mr. Wackerbarth, Mr. Blew, 
Dr. Neale, and many more, that there have 
been produced almost as many Anglo-Latin 
as new and original English hymns during 
the last thirty years. 

And here several curious reflections arise. 
This resuscitation of the Latin hymns coin- 
cided in time with the remarkable Church 
movement at Oxford, identified with the 
“Tracts for the Times.” As was the case 
with the Wesleyan revival in the last cen- 
tury, so with this Church revival, it gave an 
unusual impulse to hymnology, leading to 
the conclusion that there is a peculiar apti- 
tude in hymns on the one hand for giving 
expression to the religious feelings of the 
writer, and on the other for the propagation 
of those feelings among others. Again, the 
Oxford movement was to a great extent a 
counter-movement, not in the sense of an 
opposition, but a reaction, or rather re-ad- 
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justment; therefore, whereas the Wesleyans, 
who sought new paths for themselves, sought 
also new hymns of a new character, the 
Church party, who aimed at recovering the 
old paths that had been lost, were naturally 
led to take up the ancient hymns. The 
Wesleyan, again, with a predilection for the 
experimental side of Christianity, found the 
spiritual food most congenial to him in the 
ecstatic raptures of the Methodist hymns ; 
the Churchman, on the contrary, restoring, 
perhaps unconsciously, the balance, by lean- 
ing more to the objective expression of truth, 
welcomed the calm narrative songs of primi- 
tive and medieval times. 

It is not meant by this that the produc- 
tions of modern Church hymn-writers are 
exclusively translations; far from it: the 
names of Keble, Neale, Moultrie, Monsell, 
Alford, Archer Gurney, J. H. Gurney, are 
of themselves sufficient to vindicate the 
claim of the Church in these days to origi- 
nality ; but this may be said truly, that the 
study of the ancient models has had a 
marked influence on these modern hymns. 

Our own space and our reader’s patience 
would fail us if we attempted to push out 
now into the Atlantic, and follow our emi- 
grant hymn-writers in the New World, or 
even to dive into the recesses of the Scotch 
and Welsh glens; yet there they are to be 
found. The late venerable Bishop Doane, 
of New Jersey; the Rev. A. C. Coxe, of 
Baltimore ; and Mr. Bullock, of Nova Scotia, 
are all claimants on our gratitude, for their 
hymns are found in several of our collec- 
tions. From the Welsh Methodist, W. 
Williams, we have (a translation by him of 
his own Welsh original) the well-known 
missionary hymn, “ O’er the gloomy hills of 
darkness,” and “ Shepherd of thine Israel, 
guide us.” From Scotland we have Logan’s 
“OQ God of Abraham, by whose hand,” and 
several others; and the Kirk is largely sup- 
plied with her vigorous paraphrases. 


Our travels are over. We have spied out, 
not, we think, the nakedness, but the rich- 
ness, of the lands. We have seen the works 


of the Anakim of sacred song; we have 
brought home of the grapes and pomegran- 
ates, not as thieves, but as having a right in 
them. Cut off though we be geographically 
from the rest of mankind, and separated, 
too, as to external communion, from the 
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Churches of the Old World, still, we repeat, 


we must never surrender our claim as true 
Catholics to the common store of Christen- 
dom. Like Tennyson’s Ulysses, we return 
home to our Ithaca to feel 


“Tam a part of all that Ihave met.” 


But with special reference to the practical 
purpose with which we set out—what is the 
conclusion to be drawn from all this as to the 
feasibility of some regulation and amend- 
ment of our present condition? Assuming 
that it must be brought about by the prepa- 
ration of an approved and authorized hymn- 
book, there is little doubt that good as well 
as bad has come of past delay, if it is only 
that it has given us time and opportunity to 
look round us. But it is not less certain— 
as this hasty and superficial sketch will have 
shown—that our knowledge of the subject is 
yet far from ripe; even the materials that 
now lie within reach are rough and unfit, 
without much more revision and re-arrange- 
ment, to be worked up satisfactorily. 

But let the English Church appreciate her 
position in this matter—a position such as 
no Church ever held before for undertaking 
this work ; let her lay the whole world un- 
der tribute; let her rejoice in being able to 
take as she will of the soft utterances of 
Asia, and the deep teaching of the Greek 
odes, the terse diction and subdued fire of 
the Latins, and the bold energy of the Ger- 
mans, and to weld them together with the 
fervent raptures of those at home who have 
wandered from her fold, and the chastened 
devotion of her more dutiful children. It is 
a great work ; it is a great opportunity ; we 
cannot but long for its accomplishment ; yet 
we dread a failure. There is just so much 
already at hand as to tempt us into action ; 
there is just that amount of half-prepared- 
ness to make us act in haste, and repent at 
leisure. There is a proverb—and we would 
write it over this subject—‘ Wait a little, 
and make an end the sooner.” It is unbe- 
coming the dignity and high character of 
our Church to be ever making and unmaking 
her formulas; let her bishops and doctors 
then begin, if they will, at once, but with 
the determination to spare neither labor nor 
time, even if years pass away before they 
can with confidence lay before us a ‘‘ Hymna- 
rium” worthy of our history and our lan- 
guage ; a consonant with the tone 
and teaching of our Prayer-book ; and such 
that the Church of our time may set to it 
her seal, and hand it down to posterity, a 
krijua eic det to future generations, and a last- 





ing monument of the present. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THERE was as much excitement, and al- 
most as much demonstration and holiday- 
making about Anna’s sacred espousals in the 
next October, as there had been about her 
sister’s marriage in the last. At the Manor- 
house, and in the village, everybody was re- 
leased from work to go to Stoke, and see 
Mistress Anna and Mistress Emilia take the 
veil. Up to the very morning the seam- 
stresses were busy, under Dame Atherstone’s 
direction, in preparing the entire bridal cos- 
tume; and the cooks were preparing to 
feast the gentry in the hall, and the laborers 
and their families in the home-field. Eleanor 
and her husband arrived, with their infant 
and its nurse, in order that the little one 
might have the honor of being in the arms 
of its saintly aunt on the day of her conse- 
cration. Every vehicle, horse, mule, pillion 
was engaged; and those who could not 
ride were willing to trudge to Stoke, rather 
than miss thé¢ spectacle. As the family 
coach, full inside and out, appeared at each 
turn of the road, everybody made way; and 
all heads were uncovered as the family 
passed. Little was said within the carriage. 
Eleanor was weeping, and her husband very 
grave. The Squire was already more moved 
than he had expected, and there were tears 
now and then on the Dame’s face, though 
“she declared herself the proudest and hap- 
piest of mothers. 

“You hear, Bet,” said the Squire to his 
youngest daughter. “ Will you be a nun 
by and by? Yousee what it is to bea nun.” 

“No, I wont,” replied Bet, positively. 

“No, my love ; one in a family is enough,” 
said her mother. 

Bet was well pleased to hear this; but it 
rather surprised her. If to be a nun was to 
be sure of heaven, would it not be a bless- 
ing that all the daughters of every house 
should be nuns ? 

Then Hubert rode up to the window to 
tell what coaches and riders he saw approach- 
ing Stoke, and how the field-paths were full 
of country-people, all making for the con- 
vent. When they came within sight of the 
beach, they saw that the boats were drawn 
up on the sands, that the fishermen and their 
families might see the sight. The Bishop 
intended to honor his niece by his presence, 
and by himself examining her as to her fit- 
ness for her profession. He had come over 
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to his country house in the neighborhood 
of Stoke, and he was closeted with Anna 
first, and then with Emilia, before the rela- 
tives of each arrived. 

Elizabeth was not there. Anna had lost 
her only personal friend in that house : and 
the circumstance cast a gloom over the day, 
in spite of every effort to rejoice that Eliza- 
beth had escaped the dreariest fate on earth 
—that of the reluctant nun. She feared to 
think what her friend’s fate would be under 
the evil repute of refusing to be the spouse 
of Christ. She attempted a word of appeal 
to her uncle, that he would secure merciful 
treatment for one who was too upright to 
take vows with half a heart ; but the Bishop 
coldly reminded her that her own affairs 
should engross her this day, and that he must 
judge for himself about dealing with persons 
of doubtful faith. Still, she ventured to 
petition her mother, and more hopefully, 
Eleanor. Eleanor was ready, in the softness 
of her heart, to promise more than she could 
be sure of performing ; but the Dame an- 
swered, as it was inevitable that she should, 
that in such matters the family, and every 
member of it, must be guided by the Bishop. 
The- worst of it was that the Reverend 
Mother was present all the time. It was 
her duty ; nobody disputed that ; but it did 
seem hard that even the last embrace on 
earth should be witnessed by a spiritual su- 
perior. Meetings at stated times would be 
permitted ; but, if even father and brother 
were there, with a partition between; and 
never more could they exchange a word un- 
heard by the Reverend Mother. It was 
above all things necessary that there should 
not be room for the slightest suspicion of 
the slightest levity in any intercourse held 
by the spouse of Christ with the world. The 
Reverend Mother must know all that she 
did and said, and her confessor all that she 
thought. 

Yet her father whispered in her ear the 
question which the moment wrung from 
him. Was she quite certain of her voca- 
tion? He had sometimes thought lately 
that it had been too much taken for granted. 
If she had any doubt, or wished for more 
time, he would carry her through—even now, 
at the last moment. And convents were not 
altogether so well thought of as they were; 
people did say strange things about some of 





them. If his dear child would prefer another 
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house to this, he would speak to the Bishop 
—he would—there was nothing he would 
not do at such a moment for his dear child. 
The two mothers, the natural and the spir- 
itual, were evidently fidgety at the prolonged 
embrace. Anna said she desired no change ; 
and the sigh of relief which she felt escaping 
from her father’s breast, cheered her own 
heart. 

She was fulfilling the expectations of her 
family, and making her parents proud and 
happy. She was increasing the portions of 
her sisters, and thereby sustaining the posi- 
tion of the family. She was securing to her- 
self safety from unknown snares and temp- 
tations, and contributing to the honor of 
religion. Everybody thought her right. 
Even Elizabeth did not cast a doubt upon 
that. She had always acquiesced in all 
orders and arrangements ; and it seemed the 
only clear course now. So she said with sin- 
cerity that she desired no change in the 
plans of the day, and withdrew cheerfully 
with her mother and sisters, still counte- 
nanced by the presence of the Abbess, to 
dress for the service. 

Emilia had been scarcely thought of, 
though she was present in the body. Her 
mother sat silently weeping in a corner, and 
an uncle stood, trying to look stern, but 
baffled by the radiance of Emilia’s counte- 
nance, She was here in self-will, and in 
zeal for her own salvation. Her lonely 
nother dared not own to herself how much 
nore gracious it would have appeared if 
Emilia had considered other people’s welfare 
instead of her own; and now all that was 
left for motherly pride and tenderness, was 
to glory in the hardships which her beautiful 
child underwent of her own accord, and to 
wonder at a love of Christ which could ab- 
sorb all the feelings of a young girl during 
the last minutes when she could put her 
arms about her in whose arms she had 
passed her infancy. 

“Tam no more to her to-day than any 
other widow from the village or the beach,” 
said the poor mother to the Abbess. 

“She is indeed a treasure to the Church, 
and an honor to our house,” replied the Ab- 
bess. ‘She will be the brightest jewel in 
Our Lady’s crown, which we are always 
striving to make up at Stoke Holy Cross. 
We are usually much attached to my younger 





that Emilia has more of the gracious signs 
of saintship than any votary since our 
blessed Sister Angelica. I see a strong re- 
semblance indeed to Sister Angelica; but 
even she had hardly such merits as Emilia 
at so early an age. It is most happy for her 
that she is saved from the snare of such a 
person as Elizabeth, who left us yesterday.” 

And then the story of Elizabeth’s with- 
drawal in disgrace was told. It interested 
the poor mother more than anything that 
had passed that day. She shook her head, 
and believed it was very shocking; but she 
felt a secret inclination to seek the outcast, 
and hear what she had to tell, and perhaps 
listen to praises of her own child,—loved 
not the less for being lost to her. 

There had never been a finer or better- 
attended service on a similar occasion, in 
the chapel of Our Lady of the Seven Sor- 
rows. Never had the chanting and the an- 
thems been so sweet and moving,—so ani- 
mating and triumphant. There was not an 
inch of space to spare in the chapel; and 
there were crowds outside listening to the 
singing, though disappointed of the sight. 

It was a touching spectacle for all present. 
The two young maidens looked lovely in 
their bridal array, with countenances such 
as brides do not show in the world. Here 
the emotions needed no hiding. There was 
no sense of shame mingled with them; and - 
the passion of divine love in the one, and 
the fervor of self-sacrifice in the other, filled 
their faces with a wonderful beauty. Anna 
saw one face in the crowd below which she 
would have been disappointed not to see: 
but it did not sink her heart, but made it 
beat high. She had set him free. She 
saw no way before him that was not full of 
trouble and danger, if she had withdrawn 
from her profession: and now she was hon- 
ored and sacred in his eyes. Thus she was 
sustained while she moved in her bridal 
robes from the altar to the Bishop, and from 
the Bishop to the altar, and when she with- 
drew after the first part of the service. 
When she re-appeared, in her nun’s dress, 
with her head shorn, and her face framed 
in the hideous head-gear of the sisterhood, 
her first glance was to the spot where Henry 
Fletcher had stood; but he was gone, and 
his place was occupied. Eagerly she looked 
again and again; but he was not there. A 


daughters, our novices; but we all think! chill seized her, such as the funereal strain 
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when her burial to the world was celebrated, | 


and the cutting off of her hair, and the habit 
of her living grave had not caused. She 
felt now that she had indeed done with life. 

Many hours of the day remained when 
the assemblage had dispersed, and the 
ploughmen were in the fields again, and the 
boats had gone out after the herrings. It 
was still something of a festival in the con- 
vent, for the sisters made the most of such 
opportunities of amusement as they had. 
They had a particularly good dinner ; and 
when the day’s devotions were done, they 
had liberty to amuse themselves, and were 
eager for such Christmas games as their di- 
rectors had pronounced harmless. It was as 
distasteful to Anna as to Emilia to spend 
the evening of such a day in playing hide 
and seek and hot codlings ; but there was no 
help for it. She had learned, within the last 
three months, some things which would be 
infinitely valuable now. ‘The spare minutes 
and half-houys that she had given to study 
with the stool on her knees had shown her 
what it was to have a devotion in the heart 
quite independent of outward observance. 


betake herself to a cell in another part of 
the house. On the way, however, the Ab- 
bess met her at the entrance of a passage, 
and beckoned her to follow. The number 
on a door in the passage was shown her; 
the door was opened, and then closed upon 
her, with the usual blessing of the night. 
By the glimmer of light from the lamp in 
the passage, which shone in through the lit- 
tle wicket, she saw how different this cell 
was from the last. There was no room for 
little handiworks; the linnet was not there, 
nor any adornment on the walls. Her little 
pictures were all gone, except one of the 
Virgin which she found in the morning 
at her bed’s head. These things, however, 
were trifles. Her footstool was gone. She 
searched every corner more than once before 
she slept: she rose to search again as soon 
as there was daylight enough. It did not 
take two minutes to satisfy herself that her 
treasure was not there : but still she looked 
for it once more. 

It was a terrible blow: and she shed many 
bitter tears before she could see any comfort 
at all. But she was young: the world was, 





She had not advanced far in her comprehen- 
sion and practice of what her hidden book 


as more than one friend had assured her, full 
of change ; and it might be hoped that the 





laid open to her: but she understood and | Bible which King and Primate had by enact- 
felt that there was a silent worship which | ment permitted the people to read would be 
she might practice and repose on, with-| ere long admitted into convent cells. Eliza- 
out leave from any one, and without any | beth certainly thought that it could not be 


one’s knowledge. She had not yet found 
that this possession involved her in any 
shame of conscience; and it sustained her 
amidst her confused or fluctuating impres- 
sions as to whether she had been altogether 


kept long out of the hands of the whole peo- 
ple. Meantime, Anna had learned some 
parts of it by heart, and had a strong re- 
membrance of many more. There was no 
fear of anybody finding out at present what 





right in taking the vows. the stool contained ; for she had carefully 
The Reverend Motheyr’s good-night struck | replaced the bottom as usual. She would 
her painfully, as having lost its wonted ten- | hope : she would take her troubles patiently ; 
derness. But it must be so, she thought. pen she must remember that she was so far 
The tenderness and indulgence were for | better off than three months before, that she 
children under probation. The spouses of | had studied and taken into her heart many 
the Church were mature enough for a severe | parts of the book. 
treatment, and ought indeed to resent in| One treasure remained with her. It was 
themselves any hankering after the milk for | not clear to her why it had been given to 
babes which the Reverend Mother kept for |her, or what, in fact, it was. Elizabeth had 
novices. Yet the hauteur, the coldness, the conveyed into her cell, the day before she 
severity seemed rather sudden, after the | left, an earthenware phial, and had found 
flatteries of the morning. opportunities to tell her of it, to desire her 


There was something about the cell which | to secrete it with the utmost care, and not to 
struck colder still upon the heart. Anna | open it till she should receive a letter, or let- 
had heard nothing about removing to-day; ters, by the hands of the Reverend Mother. 
and she had supposed that some time the Then she was to apply a drop of the liquid 
next morning she would have directions to in the bottle to the first sentence of the let- 
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ter; after which she would need no further 
instructions. 

This phial had been on her person ever 
since ; and it was her chief thought when the 
nuns were dressing her in her convent habit; 
but she had saved it from observation. She 
could not sleep much for thinking how she 
should conceal it now that she had not an 
inch of space nor a thread of clothing that 
she could call her own; nor the command of 
a moment of her time. Under her vows of 
poverty and obedience, how could she pos- 
sess or conceal anything ? Tired with think- 
ing, and sunk in strength and spirits, she 
fell asleep, to be roused by the bell for early 
service ;—a service which she must never 
again fail to attend, in foggy autumn or chill 
winter, more than in the summer dawn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DaME ATHERSTONE wrote occasionally ; and 
Anna daily counted the weeks or days that 
must pass before she might look for the next 
apistle. Yet she never failed to be disap- 
pointed when the letters came. She did not 
know why ; all she knew was that she felt very 
sonely and depressed. The Abbess sent for 
her, on such occasions, to her own parlor, 
broke the seal, cut the silk fastenings, read 
the letter while Anna stood flushed and pant- 
‘ng, and handed it to her, with an exhortation 
to be thankful for being blessed with such a 
pious and virtuous mother. Sometimes this 
praise was coupled with some sneering allu- 
sion to her father, which Anna did not under- 
stand, and to which she could not in any case 
reply. When she had escaped with her let- 
ter, she dreaded to read it. The letters were 
all much alike; and the chief thing in each 
was an assurance that her dear daughter was 
a happy girl—safe and peaceful as she was 
in a refuge—and so forth. One day, how- 
ever, there was a line which set Anna think- 
ing—a brief reference to the troubles of the 
time, and to the dangers which were to be 
apprehended. The next time Anna was sum- 
moned, she found the letter already opened 
and read ; and, moreover, a passage cut out. 
No explanation was offered, and Anna dared 
not ask for any ; but she was persuaded that 
public affairs were in a disturbed condition, 
and that the nuns were not to know it. 

She was then a happy girl! She smoth- 
ered a sigh as she read. It was, perhaps, 
her own fault, but she was very far from be- 





ing a happy girl. She might have remem- 
bered that all people have faults ; she might 
have been aware that, in coming among nuns, 
she was not coming among angels; but it 
had never occurred to her, and she had never 
been told, that some women were made nuns 
precisely on account of faults which rendered 
them unacceptable at home or in the world. 
She had supposed she was entering a home 
of peace and devoutness ; but Sister Serena 
was always setting people by the ears together, 
and Sister Ignatia’s gossip was really so coarse 
that it was an evil to have to walk with her; 
and she never would pay the least regard to 
the Reverend Mother’s recommendation of 
silence while they took their exercise. It 
was impossible, too, to forget the disclosure 
she had made that Sister Catherine had been 
placed here by a profligate gentleman who 
had first tempted and then deserted her. If 

this was true, it was painful to know it ; and 
what would all at home think if they were 
aware that their Anna was shut up for life with 
such a person! Then there was the Rever- 
end Mother—she was the puzzle and the 
trouble of Anna’s daily life. Sometimes— 
not often now—she was as kind as she had 
ever been ; but in the intervals there was no 
telling what she meant or how to please her 

she was so suspicious! And it was impos- 
sible to help believing that she sometimes 
had pleasure in hurting one’s feelings. But 
to think such things was very wrong; and 
Anna read her letter over again, felt more 
depressed than if it had not come, and con- 
cluded that if she was not so happy as peo- 
ple supposed, she must make the best of it, 
for it could not be helped now. 

She had no idea what the phial was for. 
She had wetted the paper of her mother’s 
letters, once or twice, and had found noth- 
ing ; still, the pains that Elizabeth had taken 
about the matter, and the vague notion of 
some stir in public affairs which the nuns 
were not to hear of, kept up an obscure hope 
that something good would happen some 
day. She wished Elizabeth would write. It 
could be only what the Reverend Mother 
might read; but the emptiest letter might 
show where Elizabeth was, and whether she 
was thinking much of her friend. 

After a time, Anna objected less to her 
walks in the garden with one or other sister 
whom she would not have chosen for a com- 
panion. By degrees, her distaste gave way 
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before curiosity ; and perhaps it was in itself 
diminished. The talk did not exactly answer 
to some descriptions of pure discourse which 
she had found in the book she was studying 
in the summer; and it was a transgression 
that there was any talk at all; but she could 
only keep silence herself, and not prevent 
the sister at her side from saying whatever 
she pleased; and as an exchange from soli- 
tude—so new and wearing to her!—and as 
affording explanations of many small per- 
plexities, the weakest gossip became gradu- 
ally almost acceptable. She would have de- 
spised herself as going back, rather than 
growing in grace, but that her confessor 
viewed the matter very differently. He ap- 
pointed her very light penance for being 
glad that any sister talked when she ought 
not, provided he could satisfy himself as to 
what the talkers had said. 

There was not much to repeat or to sup- 
press; yet it made an impression on Anna. 

* So you will not talk,” said Sister Serena, 
one day in spring, when even her little mind 
was exhilarated by the soft sea breezes, and 
the clear blue sky, and the fine show of tu- 
lips and hyacinths in the garden-beds. “ Rev- 
erend Mother cannot expect us to hold our 
tongues always; and if she did, she cannot 
know what she is ordering, for she never 
tries to hold her tongue,—except when she 
is in a sulky fit; and then, I suppose, she 
likes it. Well! if you wont talk, no matter. 
I shall; and you need not object to that, be- 
cause you cannot help it. Oh, yes,”—though 
Anna had not spoken,—“ I shall have to do 
penance; but that is nothing when one is 
pent up and stifled with dulness as we are 
here. I want to tell you, my dear,~—you do 
not look so well as when you came. Our 
horrid dinners, and the cold of the chapel, 
and several things might account for that ; 
but I suspect you fret. Don’t shake your 
head ; because we know that everybody does 
fret, for half a year at least. The Reverend 
Mother is tired of being kind to the novices 
by the time their year is up; and then they 
find the difference, while she begins over 
again with new girls. But the sisters do 
not like the youngest nuns very much. They 
remember the favors the poor young things 
have had, and all the trifles they have heaped 
up against them during the probation; and 
these have to be paid off. There is always 
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the old ones get tired of paying off scores, 
You look as if this was news ; but somebody 
must have told you what you had to expect. 
Reverend Mother will not be less severe,— 
why should she? but the sisters will be less 
spiteful as time passes on. They are amused 
at present at her behavior to you. I dare 
say you see through it, though you look so 
innocent. It would go hard with you but 
for the Bishop. She says shameful things 
of your father because he increased your sis- 
ter’s fortune out of yours. She says it barely 
answers to have you with such a pittance of 
a portion, and that your father has robbed 
the convent and Our Lady to make a good 
match for your sister. You can imagine 
what you would have to go through on this 
account but for the Bishop! Ah! you don’t 
know what you owe to that uncle of yours, 
You must see for yourself when you have 
been here long enough. Bishops have mighty 
friendships sometimes, we all know, with 
these Reverend Mothers. You need not 
color up so, however. I mean no offence to 
your uncle. He is not a man to flirt with. 
We all see that. Even she must see that; 
but she will never do anything to offend him; 
and that is why she is so indulgent to you at 
times, You may always know by that when 
she fancies he may be coming ; and she hopes 
to have your good word. You need not 
laugh ; we all see it: it is fine sport some- 
times to watch the struggle between her 
longing to plague you and her fear of the 
Bishop finding out that—that—you are not 
very happy here. You think this is all fancy? 
Well! just remember what I say; and you 
will find out in time whether it is true. 
Next, I want to tell you another thing we 
have made out about Sister Catherine’s story. 
It really ought to be known that such a per- 
son has been thrust uponus. She was—oh! 
you will not hear it. You are young, to be 
sure, and are new to such things; but, my 
dear, what can it matter, now you are shut 
up here for life ? Why should not you know 
—and indeed you ought to know—what sin 
there is in the world; and if you ask your 
director, he will tell you so. But I will not 


press that subject. There are plenty within 
these walls who will be eager enough to talk 
it over. Some of them say that several scan- 
dals of that sort have been made known 
lately, and that many of the monasteries are 








a season of spite to be passed through before 





to be inquired into. Nobody will meddle 























with nuns, I should think; but the monks 
may have to give an account of themselves. 
I don’t know how much is true; but I. be- 
lieve that if the monks are well looked after, 
the nuns can take care of themselves. Now, 
do not look so cross, my dear. You are the 
youngest, and you must show respect to us 
older ones, and suppose that we know what 
we are saying. Ah! if you rest upon your 
own particular piece of virtue, and pride 
yourself on not talking at all, you will get no 
credit for it. Our Lady is kinder-hearted 
than Reverend Mother,—or you either. I 
know she pardons us for talking now and 
then. What would become of us without it, 
she knows. At least, we do not. Even 
now, the dash of the sea seems to me very 
mopish, though we are walking in the sun- 
shine; and I declare to you, the roar and 
dash on a winter’s night, all night through, 
and the moan of the wind in the wood, make 
me so melancholy that I cry myself to sleep. 
Iam sure Our Lady will let us take what 
comfort we can, whatever Reverend Mother 
may order.” 

Such was the outpouring of one day’s 
walk in the garden. There was an endless 
succession of days, and some variety of 
speakers. Emilia was dumb, always; and 
there were others who said nothing beyond 
what circumstances required. There was 
one venerable sister who had been long re- 
garded as Abbess elect, but who had missed 
the appointment; and it was a blessing to 
walk with her sometimes. She had liberty 
of discourse; and she used it with the 
younger nuns, for their good in every way. 
She did not seek their confidence, for she 
was scrupulous in not interfering with the 
Reverend Mother’s privileges; but she 
showed them the bright and serene view 
of their vocation; she made them better 
pleased with one another; and she enter- 
tained them much by her conversation 
about the world and life, of which she knew 
a great deal. There was nobody within the 
four walls who was not criticised and mocked 
by some of the sisters; but Sister Perpetua 
enjoyed the outward respect of the whole 
sisterhood, and the sincere attachment of 
most of them. Somebody or other was con- 
stantly wishing that Sister Perpetua had 
been Reverend Mother; and somebody or 
other usually replied that it was better as it 
was—Reverend Mothers never were, or could 
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be much liked ; and even she would not have 
been to the nuns what she was now. 

Such sayings had Anna to wonder over in 
this house which she had supposed to be 
the abode of love, honor, and peace. Some 
of Sister Perpetua’s conversation deepened 
the impression made by the flippant rattle 
of Sister Serena. There were times, the 
venerable sister had said, when all devout 
persons must strengthen their souls to do 
and endure what should be laid upon them. 
It was an age of trouble and conflict for the 
Church; and all sincere servants of the 
Church should prepare to do and bear what 
they could on behalf of it. Their profes- 
sion was ill-spoken of; their vows were 
mocked at; their property was taken from 
them; and what had happened to some 
might happen to any. Anna returned to 
her cell with no clear notion of what was 
going on in the world, but with noble aspi- 
rations glowing in her heart after the mar- 
tyr temper which seemed to be the one great 
aim and object possible in this place. 

Such revivals of hope and energy were 
few and transient : and when she had sunk 
into the apathy or depression which was 
growing upon her, she became very un- 
happy at her own deterioration in character. 
She was restless, humbled, and at times ap- 
palled at the thought of spending a whole 
lifetime in growing more and more discon- 
tented, and less and less religious. She 
hoped she should be burnt alive rather than 
live to old age as she was living now. She 
wished she could long as ardently for mar- 
tyrdom as Emilia did, or lead such a life of 
self-denial as would make her as indifferent 
as Emilia was to the ways of the sisters. 


'She wished she knew what Elizabeth was 


doing ; and oh! how she wished that Eliz- 
abeth would write to her. 

One day she was summoned to the par- 
lor, to hear a letter. The letter was from 
Elizabeth. It must be disappointing in its 
contents, because Elizabeth had really noth- 
ing to say which she wished the Abbess to 
see; but it was a cruel disappointment to 
Anna that she was not allowed to possess 
the letter at all. She felt how much might 
be at stake; and never had she so longed to 
carry a letter to her cell ; but the Reverend 
Mother, after reading the few lines with a 
tone of cold contempt, turned to the fire- 
place where the logs were blazing. Anna 
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held out her hand eagerly; but the Abbess 
merely said, “‘ You have heard the whole,” 
and held the sheet to the flame. Anna was 
escaping to hide her tears when the image 
of the Bishop in an approaching téte-d-iéle 
with his niece crossed the Reverend Moth- 
er’s imagination, and she called Anna back 
and said, in her old voice of affection—which 
Anna now considered coaxing—that, as Eliz- 
abeth had departed under somewhat discred- 
itable circumstances, it was undesirable that 
any relic of her should be visible, if any 
visitor should arrive. 

“J would have burnt it myself——” said 
the sobbing Anna. 

The Abbess held up her finger to remind 
her of the duty of silent obedience; then 
adding, that if her dear daughter wished to 
reply to the note of her acquaintance, she 
would herself forward the letter. 

Anna now knew what it was to have pas- 
sion stirred within her. She passed that 
night in conflict of mind such as she had 
never known before. She had lost the op- 
portunity for which Elizabeth had prepared 
so carefully. They (she did not take pains 
to make out whom she meant by “they ”) 
would be awaiting some answer from her ; 
they would never know that she had not 
received a message which they would be cer- 
tain had reached her; they would suppose 
that she was happy—that she despised their 
friendship—that she had forgotten them! 
The only comfort she could think of was 
that the letter was safe from examination 
and experiment. The Abbess had certainly 
no suspicion of the truth. But it might be 
many weeks before another letter would ar- 
rive, if the attempt was ever renewed, and 
the second would probably share the fate 
of the first. What could be done? 

She tried to convey in her reply to Eliza- 
beth that she had only heard the letter ; but 
the Reverend Mother observed that this was 
a needless disclosure, so well as the rules of 
the house were known; and as Anna’s let- 
ter was not long, she would perhaps not ob- 
ject to write it over again, with the omission 
of that little circumstance. Her vow of 
obedience left Anna no choice; or she would 
now have avoided writing at all, for the 
chance of her friends supposing that their 
letter had not reached her hands. When 
she saw her own approved and closed, she 
said to herself that there was no hope left. 





Yet there were times when she felt, in waking 
in the morning, that something might hap- 
pen before night to break the dreary monot- 
ony of her prospect. She at times resolved 
desperate schemes. She planned to gethold 
of the footstool, and tear out the book it 
contained before anybody discovered her— 
a thing impossible, because she had now no 
access to the novices’ room. She would find 
means of speaking to the Bishop—to her 
sister—to her father ; all such schemes ended 
in a passion of self-abasement, for she could 
make out no case against any one but her- 
self. She acquiesced while she had a choice; 
and she must not make her family unhappy 
now that she had simply found that she had 
overrated her own strength of mind and 
force of piety. 

One fine May day she was told that her 
sister, with child and nurse, was in the vis- 
itors’ parlor. She flew to the parlor; but 
the Reverend Mother was not to be out- 
stripped. By a short cut she was there first. 
It was well: for Eleanor was evidently as 
innocent of all plot and concealment as her 
own child, and infinitely more deferential to 
the Abbess. She said no word that the 
most vigilant monastic prude could have 
objected to; and, indeed, the only fault the 
Reverend Mother found was that she seemed 
too cautious about speaking of her own 
domestic happiness, as if it were possible 
that such a topic could excite any other feel- 
ing than a condescending satisfaction in 
privileged persons who had accepted a 
higher vocation. 

Eleanor had a message to deliver. There 
was a particularly elegant form of lappet 
worn at present, embroidered in the stitch 
in which Anna excelled, and by which she 
had brought both credit and money to the 
house. Elizabeth had sent a pattern of this 
lappet, cut in paper; and Eleanor was to 
explain certain points about the work. The 
Abbess drew near to look ; Annagstrove to 
still her heart enough to hear the instruc- 
tions. When Eleanor would have delivered 
over the pattern to its proper owner, the 
Reverend Mother put out her hand for it; 
and Anna observed that her eye searched 
every part of it for writing. As it was 
wholly blank, she at length gave it up to 
Anna, with promises about obtaining the 
necessary thread from foreign parts. 

The day had really come at last. At the 
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first touch of the fluid, lines and words be- 
gan to appear. Without a moment’s loss of 
time, Anna cut a fac-simile of the pattern 
from white paper, and creased it with folds 
exactly resembling the original ; and the copy 
lay on the bed ready for use, if she should be 
interrupted. Then she returned to her work 
of deciphering. 

“ We have heard nothing from you,” were 
the first words. ‘ You have not received 
our hidden message, or the phial has been 
taken from you. We try this once more. 
Time has been lost ; and you must trust us, 
and do what we say. The kingdom is agi- 
tated, and great events must happen, affect- 
ing all monks and nuns. If you are happy, 
send an express message to Elizabeth that 
you are so. If you wish to speak to any 
friend, the way is open. You may observe 
that the toolhouse door, upon the moat, has 
the key always left in the lock. Open it in 
the night of next Tuesday, and a friend will 
be outside, on your side the moat, at twelve 
o’clock. <A letter will be left with you, to 
save time. Say briefly what you have to 
tell, and there will be little or no danger.” 

“Oh, no! Inever—never can do it!” was 
Anna’s first thought. It was an over- 
whelming idea,—that of any clandestine in- 
tercourse at all; and for a nun to go out at 
night—it was not to be thought of. She 
was even resentful towards her friends, that 
they could propose such an act ; but this led 
her back to their words, ‘Time has been 
lost ; and you must trust us, and do what 
we say.” It was clear that events were oc- 
curring which she knew nothing of; and 
that the judgment of her friends must be 
more enlightened than her own. Was she 
worthy of having friends, if she could not 
trust them in such a case? The conflict 
within her was severe, and it was renewed 
every day. She was very young; she was 
new to the conflict of passions and emotions 
with judgment and conscience; she was 
alone; and she was very unhappy. When 
she tended towards a decision at all, it was 
from desperation. Her present mode of 
life must not go on. She could not go on 
living in the practice of deception, in virtual 
breach of vows, in the celebration of rites 
which did not express her religious feelings, 
and in hypocrisy towards both her spiritual 
mother and her director. If she let this 


‘chance of guidance and relief go by, there 
|was actually no prospect whatever before 
her. Therefore was she still undecided ev- 
ery morning, and changeable in her deci- 
sions every night, while Tuesday was ap- 
proaching. It appeared that somebody was 
to visit her before that day, who could con- 
vey a message to Elizabeth. What should 
the message be? No one came on Friday ; 
and this gave another day: and Saturday 
was also left to her. By Monday she began 
to be anxious, lest the chance should slip ; 
and this revealed to her the strength of her 
own expectation from the opportunity. She 
looked out upon the moat more than she had 
ever done before, though it was a common 
amusement to the sisters to watch the pur- 
veyor and his man taking the fish for the 
use of the house. The moat was well 
stocked with carp, tench, and luce, like the 
ponds of all convents, whether near the sea 
or inland. The water was low in the moat, 
Anna observed; but how any one was to 
cross it at night she could not imagine. 
The bridge was always raised at sunset; and 
the punt was always secured under it, when 
not in use for fishing. She could do her 
part, if the toolhouse-key should be really 
left in the lock, There was no obstruction 
between the kitchen and the toolhouse ; and 
all that part of the house was so well 
guarded by the moat,—-there of considerable 
depth,—that no such watch was kept upon 
it as upon the approaches by the bridge, and 
on the garden side. She had but a little 
way to go from her cell,—a cell which was 
disliked, in fact, on account of the culinary 
smells to which it was liable, and which was 
therefore assigned to the youngest nun : but 
‘how was it possible that any one could be 
‘awaiting her outside? She longed to ex- 
amine the countenance of the gardener, and 
of every servant; but she knew she could 
not meet an eye which should question hers. 
Her days of candor and fearlessness were 
gone. She sighed as the thought occurred: 
but she doubted whether she would have 
given up the chance that had presented 
itself for innocence without hope. 

Eleanor came again on the Monday, for ~ 
one more interview, as she said, before re- 
turning home. Again, the Reverend Mother 
| was on the spot before Anna could reach it. 
| Her vigilance of eye and ear was not re- 
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warded by anything interesting; unless it 
was a gratification to her to hear Elizabeth 
spoken of with compassion. 

“ Have you any message for Elizabeth ?” 
inquired Eleanor: and the Abbess bent her- 
self to hear the answer. 

“‘No,” replied Anna. “I have no mes- 
sage to send. Elizabeth knows how I feel 
towards her. But where is she now? You 
speak as if you were about to see her.” 

Eleanor explained that she could see her 
at pleasure, Elizabeth being now in a kind 
of service in a family in the next town. It, 
was a loss of position, certainly ; but she 
could not expect consideration after such a 
step as she had taken. As she herself ad- 
mitted, she might be thankful to get honest 
bread. 

*‘ Does she say that ?” asked the Abbess. 
*“* Her day of repentance has come, then.” 

*‘ Does she repent?” Anna ventured to 
ask. 

Eleanor could not undertake to say that 
she did. She really did not know. Eliza- 
beth was so quiet, it was not easy to say 
whether she was satisfied or not. 

“Then you have no message to her?” 
Eleanor finally inquired. 

“No: not any.” 

“There is still a choice,” Anna said to 
herself, when she was alone. ‘“ Somebody 
will be there; but it will be better to fail 
than to do what I may finally shrink from.” 
So she sincercly believed: but her course 
was now, in reality, determined. Her mind 
must have been made up on Tuesday morn- 
ing ; for there was something in her counte- 
nance which made the Reverend Mother re- 
mark that she hoped her daughter Anna 
would look as well as now when the Bishop 
arrived. The little listlessness was gone, 
and the heavy look about the eyes. No 
doubt it was the interrupted rest that had 
tried her at first,—and perhaps the hard fare,. 
after the indulgence of her noviciate. She 
had got over the seasoning; and now she 
would be a credit to the house in the eyes of 
the Bishop. Stiil, however, Anna said to 
herself, ‘‘ there is a choice.” She fancied it 
still while at her distasteful supper in the 
refectory, thinking of anything but the holy 
book which was read aloud by a sister un- 

der penance. Perhaps she fancied it still as 
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listening to the rising wind which came from 
the sea. It was the wind which gave her 
courage at last. At least she believed that 
she could hardly have ventured to move from 
her cell if all had been as still as midnight 
sometimes is. When the chapel clock be- 
gan to strike, the thought of her condition, 
if she sacrificed the present chance, ren- 
dered her desperate. She looked out upon 
the passage, and saw and heard nothing. 
She took advantage of a rising blast to pass 
to the kitchen and through it ; and of another 
to unlock and open the toolhouse door, which 
another hand seized and closed gently. 
Captain Fletcher was there. 

He had believed she would come. He 
honored her trust in her friends. He would 
not detain her, and had written what it was 
necessary for her to knew. But what were 
her wishes? Did she desire release? 

Anna said she was unhappy, but where 
was the use of talking of release? She was 
unhappy, and she must bear it. But they 
had taken her Bible away. 

In two minutes more she was safe, He 
had told her that strange things were hap- 
pening, and that she might be released with- 
out sin or dishonor. He had promised her 
a Bible; and she had promised to meet him 
to receive it seven nights hence. He had 
thought of everything,—had given her oil to 
make the locks turn smoothly, and paper and 
pencils with which to write fully to Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth, and no one else, knew of 
this adventure ; and it was she who had told 
him where to find a plank on which the moat 
could be crossed when the water was very 
low, and who had assured him that the key 
was always in the lock of the toolhouse door 
inside. 

He had taken no advantage of the confi- 
dence reposed in him by Anna. He had 
kissed her hand with as much respect as he 
would her mother’s. Yet, amidst the flutter 
of hope, delight, gratitude, all sorts of happy 
feelings, Anna was deeply troubled. She 
now found the value of self-respect by the 
loss of it. 

Her letter—the longest letter she had ever 
seen—was full of wonders. It told of the 
troubles of the kingdom ; but chiefly of the 
prospects of religious establishments. Com- 
missioners were sent out to examine several 





she lay on her little bed, watching the deepen- 
ing of the twilight, on that summer night, and 


monasteries ; and they had made such dis- 
closures of what they had found, that the 
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people were becoming inflamed with rage 
against the monasteries ; and some persons 
doubted whether convent life would: not, in 
course of time, come to an end altogether. 
It could not be long before unwilling or re- 
penting monks and nuns, and especially all 
who had been devoted to the cloister for 
family reasons, would be enabled to return 
to the world. 

This was a prodigious secret for a young 
nun to bear about in her mind and heart. 
She could think of nothing else ; and she 
would have been lost in thought but for her 
anxiety to know how many persons within 
those walls had any idea of the changes pre- 
paring for them. She would fain have whis- 
pered hope in the dreams of some who 
pined; but it must not be. The gravity of 
her director, and the increasing severity of 
the Reverend Mother she could understand, 
while the sisters were on all safe occasions 
complaining of it, and wondering what tyr- 
anny the unchecked use of power would ar- 
rive at. Anna understood that it was prob- 
ably the dread of losing that despotic power 
which so spoiled the exalted woman’s tem- 
per that the presence and influence of the 
Bishop alone made her agreeable company. 
She complained that the Powers of Evil had 
by some means gained a foothold in her 
house; that her dear daughters were once 
attached to her, and confided to her all that 
went on in the house; whereas there was 
now no getting a word out of any one of 
them,—unless, indeed, to mislead her, which 
she was certain some of them did. To see 
through and comprehend such matters as 
these was a great burden to a young girl 
who had never had a secret to keep beyond 
the mysteries of birthday presents, and 
Christmas surprises, and the wooings of St. 
Valentine. This burden rendered it again 
impossible to reject the next week’s inter- 
view,—even if she had not been bribed by 
the promise of a copy of the Bible. 

Tuesday night came in calm and still: but 
Anna had more courage this time. She ven- 
tured to stay out longer; and she heard 
more and more wonderful things of what the 
English world was learning to think of the 
Pope and the Saints. It was such a comfort 
to find that the coldness of which Anna com- 
plained as having grown upon her in regard 
to the daily services was not supposed by 
everybody to be the same thing as impiety ! 
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She had prayed to Our Lady of Seven Sor- 


rows to be consoled under her griefs: it had . 


brought her no consolation; and she had 
feared it was because she did not deserve it, 
—so far as she now was from being an ex- 
emplary nun. 

“Let those bear the blame,” said her 
companion, “ who shut you up before you 
could know what the act of obedience im- 
ported. I respect you more for rebelling 
against your bonds than I could for sub- 
mitting to them.” 

This was consoling. By her need of such 
assurances, Henry Fletcher saw how she was 
sunk since the days when he had revered her 
innocent confidence in herself and others: 
and he regarded her with tender pity as the 
victim of an abused and worn-out supersti- 
tion. The Pope had not a more indignant 
recusant in all England than Captain Fletcher, 
as he and Anna sat listening to the nightin- 
gale in the wood, or strolled by the dim sea, 
in the nights of that midsummer. 

There were several such nights. Nobody 
suspected them—no difficulty ever occurred. 
Anna’s troubles were all of conscience; for 
the Reverend Mother was pleased with her 
for her improved animation and her mend- 
ing health, and the sisters found her more 
companionable. Henry had early persuaded 
her to cross the moat on the plank; and 
when she had once enjoyed the free air and 
space of the seashore, and the heath, and 
the wood, she was as venturous as her lover 
could wish. Her lover he now was, avowedly. 
He was as careful of her as a spiritual father 
could be, and as tender as a real father; as 
reverential as a stranger could be, and as 
sympathizing as a brother: yet he was her 
lover. He soothed her conscience with his 
gentle sayings about the penalty of patience 
which they were paying,—the waiting which 
was imposed upon them till the time was 
ripe for repudiating dishonest and degrading 
vows, in order to take others which were 
really pure and sacred. By this time Anna 
could not have refused these interviews, 
though they filled her heart with trouble. 

Her lover brought with him a cloak and a 
flapped hat like his own ; and, thus disguised, 
Anna ventured where she saw things which 
she had supposed she should never see 
more ;—the fishing village, as it lay asleep, 
—and from some shadowy lurking place, the 
starting of the boats for the fishing ;—and, 
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from the turn round the promontory, the 
beacon alight, casting its long yellow trail 
upon the heaving sea. The strolls grew 
longer, and still nothing went wrong. The 
two cloaked gentlemen, as they appeared, 
had no reason to suppose themselves ob- 
served. They crossed their plank swiftly 
and silently and confidently, knowing that 
no window overlooked that part of the moat. 
At the toolhouse door Anna put off cloak 
and hat,—promised, as required, that she 
would expect confidently and cheerfully the 
release from her prison which was sure to 
arrive,—ugreed to the next meeting, and 
stole in without a sound. Henry heard the 
lock slide, waited till assured that all was 
still, crossed the water, removed the plank, 
and disposed of his time as he best might 
till the next interview. He always brought 
fresh and important news: and his personal 
interest in the progress of the Reformation 


caused him to be more active, to have more 
' 





knowledge, and exercise more influence in 
his own neighborhood than most laymen of 
his day. 

One night he had been giving Anna his 
reasons for thinking that the breaking-up 
of the monasteries would be complete, and 
was nearer at hand than the Popish clergy 
believed, and her spirits had’ risen accord- 
ingly. They had sat in the shadow of a 
sandbank at the edge of the heath, till the 
faint reflections of dawn from the sky upon 
the sea warned them that it was time to go 
home. They sauntered quietly towards the 
house, which lay dark and still; they crossed 
the moat before it was possible to see them 
from a distance: they spoke their farewell 
with a hand upon the latch of the door, 
without a thought of misgiving. But the 
door was fast. 

There was no doubt of it. The door was 
fast. There was no other practicable en- 
trance. There they stood aghast. 





Tae Rorat Sien-Manvat.—The means 
which George the Fourth’s ministers took to 
relieve him of the necessity of writing his sig- 
nature so many thousand times was to affix a 
stamped signature, by certain commissioners by 
the authority of Parliament. The act stipu- 
lated that the stamp (which was a fac-simile of 
the king’s signature) should be affixed in the 
king’s presence. After the act was passed, the 
commissioners duly assembled at Windsor Cas- 
tle for the purpose of stamping tho king’s sig- 
nature to the immense arrears of public docu- 
ments. None of the commissioners had had 
any experience in using a stamp, and, inno- 
cently enough, they commenced with ordinary 
writing-ink, and made a mess of it. Every 
possible specimen of smudge and blot was pro- 
duced, but nothing like the king’s signature. 
One after the other the commissioners tried their 
hands, the late Duke of Wellington, who was 
one, making as great a mess of it as any of the 
others. At length, with hands covered with 
ink, and clothes and _pocket-handkerchiefs 
stained, and even faces smeared, the royal 
commissioners were fairly beaten, and inclined 
to give up the stamping as impracticable, when 
some one quietly suggested that perhaps print- 
ing-ink vould answer better, and of course with 
the adoption of this hint ended all practical 
difficulty —Court Journal. 





The proposed tunnel through Mont Cenis, 
which has already been made to the, extent of 
5,040 feet, is now likely to be completed, as the 
serious rock difficulties are in a fair way of being 
overcome by a mechanical contrivance at once 
singular and beautiful. Messrs. Hawks, Craw- 
shay & Co., have constructed a machine, very 
similar in appearance to a small locomotive en- 
gine, without a vertical funnel, however, which 
is contrived to turn a large wheel in the front 
with cuormous power. This wheel carries a 
series of cutting knives, formed of teeth of the 
best steel, which are intended to bore, augur- 
fashion, into the rock, while rakes, attached to 
the machine, will remove the fragments of rock 
detached by the knives. The ‘engine will be 
propelled forward by its own steam power, the 
smoke from the furnace escaping by a horizon- 
tal funnel. It is worthy of note, that Messrs. 
Hawks, Crawshay, and Co., contrived this ma- 
chine for undermining Sebastopol. Its new 
purpose is a happy illustration of turning the 
sword into a reaping-hook. 


Mr. Cnartes Dickens has been invited to 
visit the Australian Colonies and give readings 
from his works in the chief towns during one 
year, all his expenses being paid, and he recciv- 
ing the clear sum of £7,000. 
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,envy of their neighbors. When Epaminon- 
| das would rouse the Thebans against Athens, 


THERE are few, if any, cities in the world | he exclaimed, “O men of Thebes, you must 





which combine equally with Athens the | uproot the Propylea of the Athenian Acrop- 
varied attraction of striking scenery, histor- olis, and plant them in front of the Cadme- 
ical interest, and glorious architecture ; and | 142 citadel.” 

we are thankful to Dr. Corrigan for reviving} On passing through the Propyla, one 
the recollections of our earlier tour by his |Comes upon a large open space, with the 
pleasant narrative of Ten Days in Athens. 





The terms in which he praises the beauty 
of the position of the city are not exagger- 
ated. The view from the Acropolis is one 
that no one who has seen it can forget; but 
the chief interest of Athens undoubtedly 
centres in the ruins of the ancient temples. 
The view in passing through the Agora 
must have been most striking when Athens 
was in her glory. The valley winds in a 
gentle curve, and on the right, as we ap- 
proach from the west, is the Pnyx, on the 
left the Temple of Theseus and the Areopa- 
gus; and in front the abrupt rock of the 
Acropolis, crowned with its many temples. 

In front stands the Propyloea, a porch with 
two projecting wings. The central porch 
has six columns in front, and is three col- 
ums deep. It is closed at the back by a 
wall pierced with five gates, the largest in 


jtuins of the Parthenon on the right, and 
i further on, on the left, the ruins of the Erec- 
|theum, an exquisite temple in the Ionic style. 
Attached to its southern side is the beautiful 
shrine with the Caryatides, made familiar 
and vulgar to English eyes by the hideous 
excrescences on St. Pancras Church. 

As to the buildings themselves, we gladly 
accept the testimony of Dr. Corrigan to their 
‘wondrous beauty. “I used to think the 
|Gothic the finest of all styles, but a few 
;hours, almost a few moments, gazing ” 
|(spent in gazing we suppose) on “the Par- 

thenon and the Temple of Theseus, have 
| placed now in my mind the chaste simplicity 
|and beautiful proportions of the Greek style 
above all others.” Those who have seen 
only the modern imitations of the Greek 
Temples, such as the Madeleine at Paris, 
must, we fancy, share the conclusion we had 











the centre. It is now a complete ruin; the | Ourselves come to before our visit to Athens, 
pediment has been thrown down, and only \that the beauty of Greek architecture had 
two of the columns remain standing of their | been much exaggerated. . aa 

original height. The wing on the left is} But it is not. The Greeks, it 18 true, at- 
still standing, and was originally filled with | tempted but little, but that little they did 
paintings by Polygnotus. The one on the| Perfectly. The first glance at the Parthenon 
right was of smaller dimensions; but the | 8¢atters all sceptical doubts and justifies all 
proper balance was preserved by placing in | the praise bestowed upon the building. Un- 
front of it the beautiful little temple of Nike | believers will suggest that the conversion is 
Apteros. This wing has been pulled down, | owing not to the beauty of the architecture, 
and a huge Turkish tower, nearly as high as | but to the influence of the place; but the 
the Parthenon erected in its place. The | €Xquisite nicety of the work is a matter of 
great wall of the medieval fortification sur- |@emonstration. English architects may well 





rounds the Acropolis, and greatly injures 
the view. The Erectheum is nearly hidden 
by it, as one looks from below. A grand 
flight of steps, seventy feet across, leads up 
to the Propyloea. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the steps extended all the way 
across ; an inclined plane was, perhaps, left 
in the centre for dragging up thecars in the 
religious processions. The Propyloa was 
the building most admired by the Athenians 
themselves, and excited most strongly the 


* Ten Days in rg ty Notes by the Way, in 


the Summer of 1861. By Dr. Corrigan., Long- 
man, 


stand aghast when they hear Mr. Penrose 
speculating on a difference of ‘023 of an inch 
between the east and west end of the Par- 
thenon, and accounting for it by the con- 
traction of the wooden rule (such as he had 
observed in his own measurements) in the 
course of the day when the set was marked 
out. It would be absurd in our Gothic 
buildings or in the Roman temples, which 
are but clumsy imitations of the Greek, to 
attempt measurements to the thousandth 
part of a foot; but this can be done, and 
done satisfactorily, in temples built at the 
best period of Greek art. 








The material in which they worked was 
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largest are those at the east front, which are ° 


one that admitted of this marvellous accu- | exactly 1-15 of the breadth of the entire 
racy. Marble is well known to be one of the | building; the smallest are those on. the 


least expansible of substances. ‘The Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, in their experiments 
for the purpose of finding the best material 
for a pendulum fixed upon a kind of black 


south side and west front; while those on 
the north flank are of various sizes, and de- 
crease from east to west. It was the ten- 


\dency of the Greek Doric to lessen the 


marble, which was found to expand only | spread of the archaic capital; and as the 


1-2833 of its length between the freezing 
and boiling points, just 2-7 of the expansion 
of iron. The expansion of Carrara marble 


capitals seem to project farther when one 
stands immediately beneath them, they were 
‘reduced to the smallest size on the south 








was found to be 1-1519, The marble of |and west where the Parthenon approaches 
Pentelicus is not so soft as the Parian which | closely to the edge of the Acropolis. On 
was used principally for statues, but it is | the east, where there was a large open space, 
admirably suited for building purpeses. ‘they were cut of the normal size, and on the 
When exposed to the action of the atmos- | north they were varied so as to suit the in- 
phere, it assumes the most exquisite tints, | equalities of the ground. 
and the hues of the Parthenon vary from| Such accuracy and refinement as this is 
the richest brown and almost orange to the |never attempted by our architects; and 
purest white. whether the Greeks could have succeeded in 
The accuracy we have spoken of is visible | applying these principles to larger buildings 
throughout the building. The lines of the is an open question. Their glorious climate 
side and fron§ are not straight but carefully spared them the necessity of erecting them. 
graduated curves ;'the rise is three inches | But they have succeeded in applying them 
in the end, and four in the side of the |to the temples they did erect. Their success 
building. The reason of these curves is ,is complete, The eye rests with perfect 
this: Along line in a building, when viewed | satisfaction on the outlines of the Parthe- 
from a distance, if perfectly straight appears |non, and acknowledges a perfection un- 
to sink in the centre. Any one may notice | known to the more ambitious buildings of 
this for himself in the western facade of St.| Rome, and the more glorious ereations of 











Paul’s. To remedy this optical illusion the 
Greeks raised the centre. Although the 
principle is indicated in Vitruvius, it was, 
we believe, unknown to modern architects 
until rediscovered by M. Penrose in 1837. 
(The learned author who has so lately com- 
yleted the history of Greece was in Paris 
when the discovery was made known to 
him; and taking an architectural friend 
with him to the Madeleine, he endeavored 
to persuade him that the sinking observable 
in the pediment had been caused by the 
shock of an earthquake. The architect was 
not taken in by the supposed cause, but he 
acknowledged the fact. ‘That was what 
they called the settlement of the building.”) 

On the same principle every column is 
curved that it may appear straight; and not 
only so, but every column leans slightly in- 
wards. The corner columns have to meet 
the slope of the two sides, and every column 
has its own special direction, so that each 
block of each column had to be cut for its 
own place. Once more, the abacus varies 
in the different parts of the building. The 


our Gothic architecture. 

The details of the Temple of Theseus are 
said by some who have had the opportunity 
of inspecting them narrowly to be even more 
exquisitely perfect than those of the Parthe- 
non. The eye that can detect faults in the 
Parthenon must be wonderfully acute. It 
is a marvel, however, that such perfection 
should have been attained in so short a 
period, and under such disadvantages. The 
Parthenon was erected in about seven years, 
and the Propylea begun and finished in five; 
and at the same time other great works were 


temple of Eleuses was being built near 
Athens. Phidias himself was employed dur- 


at Elis, on his great statue of Zeus, and, 
during the whole period, Praxias, with a 
number of Athenian artists of the archaic 
school, were employed in decorating the 
temple at Delphi. That was a marvellous 
period of intellectual activity. Greece had 
just been freed from the terror of Persian 
invasion, and had not begun to waste her 








going on in other parts of Greece: the 


ing the time of the erection of the Propylea,. 
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strength in internal strife. The rapidity 
with which churches have been multiplied 
within the last few years in our own country 
can give but an inadequate idea of the man- 
ner in which sumptuous temples and statues 
of the gods were erected in the different 
cities of Greece. 

‘Another suggestion will help to bear out 
what we have said as to the perfection of 
Greek art. The sculptural ornaments of the 
Parthenon are the parts best known, and on 
which its fame has been made chiefly to rest. 
The broken sculptures from the pediment 
were brought to England by Lord Elgin, 
and placed by him in the British Museum. 
The Greeks call him a thief and a robbet ; 
and many will, perhaps, think hardly of him 
till they go to Athens, and see what inevi- 
table destruction (but for his robbery) 
awaited these precious remnants of ancient 
art. 

We assent to the universal verdict as to 
the excellence of these sculptures, and claim 
them as ornaments worthy, but not more 
than worthy, of the building on which they 
were placed. And let it be remembered 
that these most perfect specimens of the art 
of sculpture are the work of unknown artists. 
Phidias was the general overseer of all the 
public works at Athens in the time of Peri- 
cles, and had under his orders, as Plutarch 
informs us, TéxToves TAaoTaL, YaAKoTiTaL AGoupy or 
Saget, xpvodv pahaxripec Kal Eédavtog Ewypado, 
mouATae topevta. Under his direction were 
employed Ictinus and Callicrates, the archi- 
tects of the Parthenon ; Mnesicles, the archi- 
tect of the Propyloea ; Corcebus, who began 
the Temple of Eleusis, and others. He 
probably designed the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, but he could have done no more. 
While the Parthenon was building he was 
fully engaged on his great gold and ivory 
statue of Athene, besides other statues, such 
as the colossal bronze statue of Athene 
Promachus, which stood between the Pro- 
pyloeea and the Parthenon, whose crest and 
spear could be seen afar off from the ships 
as they rounded Sunuim. It was standing 
as late as A.D. 395, when it was seen by 
Alaric. We have, in fact, no first-class 
specimens of Greck sculpture remaining. 
The best are, as ‘we have seen, figures placed 
upon the pediment of a lofty building, never 
intended for close inspection, and executed 
by unknown artists. There happen, indeed, 





to be gems of art, by Canova, on the roof 
of Milan Cathedral, but that is hardly a 
parallel case. No one would take the figures 
on the pediment of the Royal Exchange as 
specimens of the finish of which English 
artists are capable. Besides, we have but 
such statues as the Venus de Medici, a work 
in the decline of Greek art by a thirdrate 
artist, Cleomenes, in imitation of the famous 
Cnidian Venus by Praxiteles. None of the 
statues have come down to us at which the 
ancients themselves wondered. 

Before we quit the Acropolis we must re- 
mark that exquisite refinement has also been 
shown in the relative positions of the temples. 
No two buildings on the Acropolis are ex- 
actly parallel, except the Propyloea and the 
Parthenon, which are, as it were, parts of 
the same design. By this means the Greeks 
obtained a play of light and shade otherwise 
wanting to their simple architecture. Thus 
the temple of Nike Apteros remains in shade, 
after the Parthenon had been lighted up by 
the glow of the setting sun. The works of 
nature are seldom absolutely symmetrical, 
and their great charm is produced by the 
union of the general symmetry with infinite 
variety of detail. A like charm has been 
achieved by the Greeks, in their architecture 
by an almost endless succession of varied 
but accurate proportions. 

Our author’s tour embraces but little more 
of Greece than Athens itself. His work is 
very slight as to its materials, and shows 
even less classical information than might 
have been expected from an educated man 
writing about Athens ; but it is written in a 
kindly, cheerful tone, and is marked by a 
habit of observation not uncommon among 
members of the medical profession. 

The summer is now fast approaching—the 
time of the annual migration of English 
tourists. People are already debating on 
the direction of their journey, trying to de- 
cide between the rival attractions of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees—Norway and the 
Tyrol. Dr. Corrigan has shown that Athens 
is not out of the reach of the ordinary sum- 
mer traveller ; and his book will have done 
good if it induces some to attempt a bolder 
flight than they have perhaps before at- 
tempted, and to determine to stand this 
summer on the Acropolis of Athens, and 
judge for themselves of the beauty of the 
Parthenon. 
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THE MOURNER A-LA-MODE. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


I saw her last night at a party, — 
(The elegant party at Mead’s), 
And looking remarkably hearty 
For a widow so young in her weeds ; 
Yet I know she was suffering sorrow 
Too deep for the tongue to express,— 
Or why had she chosen to borrow 
So much from the language of dress ? 


Her shaw! was as sable as night ; 
And her gloves were as dark as her shawl; 
And her jewels—that flashed in the light— 
Were black as a funeral pall ; 
Her robe had the hue of the rest, 
(How nicely it fitted her shape!) 
And the grief that was heaving her breast 
Boiled over in billows of crape ! 


What tears of vicarious woe 

That else might have sullied her face, 
Were kindly permitted to flow 

In ripples of ebony lace ! 
While even her fan in its play, 

Had quite a lugubrious scope, 
And seemed to be waving away 

The ghost of the angel of Hope! 

’ 


Yet rich as the robes of a queen, 
Was the sombre apparel she wore ; 
I’m certain I never had seen 
Such a sumptuous sorrow before ; 
And I couldn't help thinking the beauty, 
In mourning the loved and the lost, 
Was doing her conjugal duty, 
Altogether regardless of cost! 


One surely would say a devotion 
Performed at so vast an expense, 
Betrayed an excess of emotion 
That was really something immense ; 
And yet as I viewed, at my leisure, 
These tokens of tender regard, 
I thought :—it is scarce without measure— 
The sorrow that goes by the yard! 


Ah ! grief is a curious passion ; 
And yours—I am sorely afraid, 
The very next phase of the fashion 
Will find it beginning to fade ; ' 
Though dark are the shadows of grief, 
The morning will follow the night, 
Half-tints will betoken relief, 
Till joy shall be symbolled in white ! 


Ah well !—it were idle to quarrel 
With Fashion, or aught she may do; 
And so I conclude with a moral 
And metapaor—warranted new :— 
When measles come handsomely out, 
The patient is safest, they say ; 
And the sorrow is mildest, no doubt, 
That works in a similar way! 


—N. Y. Ledger. 





THE VARUNA. 


SONNET. 


THERE is no hope or help in hard men found ; 
But in a woman’s whisper soft and low ; 

And comfort lives in words of gentle sound :— 
God in his pity fashioned poor man so. 

For selfish cares eat out the hearts of man ; 
And cursed suspicion makes their fair looks 


cold : 
And love, wrecked once, fears much to launeh 
again ; 
And broken trust will not be overbold. 
But if a woman loves you she loves you, 
And not herself, or you for selfish gain : 
In doubt or guilt she will not prove untrue ; 
But loves on firm, meet help, and balm for 


pain. 
And little he need heed, though rude winds 


chafe, 
Whom restful haven of her love keeps safe. 
Toomas ASHE. 


THE VARUNA. 
SUNK APRIL 25TH, 1862. 


Wno has not heard of the dauntless Varuna ? 
Who has not heard of the deeds she has done ? 

Who shall not hear, while the brown Mississippi 
Rushes along from the snow to the sun ? 


Crippled and leaking she entered the battle, 
Sinking and burning she fought through the 
fray, 
Crushed were her sides, and the waves ran 
across her, 
Ere, like a death-wounded lion at bay, 
Sternly she closed in the last fatal grapple, 
Then in her triumph moved grandly away. 


Five of the rebels, like satellites round her, 
Burned in her orbit of splendor and fear ; 
One, like the Pleiad of mystical story, 
Shot, terror-stricken, beyond her dread sphere. 


We who are waiting with crowns for the victors, 
Though we should offer the wealth of our store, 
Load the Varuna from deck down to keelson, 
Still would be niggard, such tribute to pour 
On courage so boundless. It beggars possession, 
It knocks for just payment on heattats bright 
door ! 


Cherish the heroes who fought the Varuna ; 
Treat them as kings if they honor your way ; 

Succor and comfort the sick and the wounded ; 
Oh! for the dead, let us all kneel to pray. 

Grorce H. Boker. 


—Press. 
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U. 8S. Srtamer Brooxstyn, 
{ Off New Orleans, April 29, 1862. 


Frac-Orricer Davin G. Farracoet, 
_ Commanding W. G. B. Squadron. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that after 
passing the batteries with the steamer Varuna 
under my command, on the morning of the 
24th, finding my vessel amid a nest of rebel 
steamers, I started ahead, delivering her fire, 
both ae and port, at every one that she 

assed. 

. The first vessel on her starboard beam that 
received her fire appeared to be crowded with 
troops. Her boiler was exploded, and she 
drifted to the shore. In like manner, three 
other vessels, one of them a gunboat, were 
driven ashore in flames, and afterwards blew up. 

At 6 a.m. the Varuna was attacked by the 
Morgan, iron clad about the bow, commanded 
by Beverly Kennon, an ex-naval officer. This 
vessel raked us along the port gangway, killing 
four and wounding nine of the crew, butting 
the Varuna on the quarter and again on the 
starboard side. I managed to get three eight- 
inch shell into her abaft her armor, as also sev- 
eral shot from the after rifled gun, when she 
dropped out of action partially disabled. 

While still engaged with her, another rebel 
steamer, iron clad, with a prow under water, 
struck us in the port gangway, doing considera- 
ble damage. Our shot glanced from her bow. 
She backed off for another blow, and struck 
again in the same place, crushing in the side; 
but by going ahead fast the concussion drew 
her bow around, and I was able, with the port 
guns, to give her, while close alongside, five 
eight-inch shells abaft her armor. This settled 
her, and drove her ashore in flame. 

Finding the Varuna sinking, I ran her into 
the bank, let go the anchor, and tied up to the 
trees. 

During all this time the guns were actively at 
work crippling the Morgan, which was making 
feeble efforts to get up steam. The fire was 
kept up until the water was over the gun-trucks, 
when I turned my attention to getting the 
wounded and crew out of the vessel. The 
Oneida, Captain Lee, seeing the condition of 
the Varuna, had rushed to her assistance, but I 
waived her on, and the Morgan surrendered to 
her, the vessel being in flames. I have since 
learned that over fifty of her crew were killed 
and wounded, and she was set on fire by her 
commander, who burnt his wounded with his 
vessel, 

I cannot award too much praise to the offi- 
cers and crew of the Varuna for the noble man- 
ner in which they supported me, and their cool- 
hess under such exciting circumstances, particu- 
larly when extinguishing fire, having been set 
on fire twice during the action by shells. 

In fifteen minutes from the time the Varuna 
was struck she was on the bottom, with only her 
top-gallant forecastle out of water. The offi- 
cers and crew lost everything they possessed, no 
one thinking of leaving his station until driven 
thence by the water. I trust the attention of 
the Department will be called to their loss, and 





compen made to those who have lost their 
all. 

The crew were taken off by the different ves- 
sels of the fleet as fast as they arrived, and are 
now distributed through the squadron. The 
wounded have been sent to the Pensacola. 

I would particularly commend to the notice 
of the Department Oscar Peck, second class boy, 
and powder boy of the after rifle, whose cool- - 
ness and intrepidity attracted the attention of 
all hands. A fit reward for such services would 
be an appointment to the naval school. 

The marines, although new. recruits, more 
than maintained the reputation of that corps. 
Their galling fire cleared the Morgan’s rifled 
gun, ani prevented a repetition of her murder- 
ous fire. Four of the marines were wounded, 
one I fear mortally. 

So soon as the crew were saved, I reported 
to you in person, and within an hour left in the 
— remaining boat belonging to the Varuna 
with your despatches to General Butler, return- 
ing with him yesterday afternoon. 

Very respectfully, 
Cuares Boages, 
Commander U. S. Navy. 





U. S. Steam Gunsoat CaruGa. 
At Sea, May 8, 1862. 


Hon. Gipron WELLES, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith a 
duplicate of the report of Commander Boggs, 
late of the Varuna, and attached to my division 
of the attacking force. This gallant officer 
came up to my support when I had more of the 
enemy’s steamers attacking me than I could 
well attend to. I afterwards saw him in con- 
flict with three of the enemy’s steamers, and 
directed Commander Lee, of the Oneida, to go 
to his support, which he did in the most dash- 
ing manner. Commander Boggs’ description 
of the loss of his vessel I believe to be accurate. 
I saw him bravely fighting, his guns level with 
the water as his vessel gradually sunk under- 
neath, leaving her bow resting on the shore and 
above water. I have the honor to be your obe- 
dient servant, 

T. Baiey, Captain. 


Fort Jackson, April 30, 1862. 


My pear Fox: Everything goes on glori- 
ously, just as you said. The official report 
will tell you all. 

Com. Boggs is going home, and I wish to say 
a word for him, although I do not believe one 
is needed. 

He fought his ship splendidly; was not in 
fault for her loss ; is a man of energy and de- 
termined character. Give him a good ship; he 
deserves it. Yours truly, 

Beng. F. Buriek. 
G. D. Fox, Esq., 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy. 
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From The Examiner. 
A MODEL BISHOP. 

IN common, we suppose, with the rest of 
the world, we have been reading the new 
work of the illustrious exile, Victor Hugo, 
of which two volumes have lately been pub- 
lished, under the somewhat uncomfortable 
general title of Les Misérables. The curtain 
rises and discovers M. Charles-Francois- 
Bienvenu Myriel, Bishop of D——, which 
see, we are told, he held from 1806 to 1815, 
the time at which the scene opens ; and we 
have been so struck with the description of 
his Gallic lordship, owing probably to the 
similarity which his habits and conduct ex- 
hibit to those of his Anglican right reverend 
brethren, that we are tempted to reproduce 
the more salient parts of it, for the edifica- 
tion of our readers, clerical and lay. 


M. Myriel, son of a Counsellor of the | 


Parliament of Aix (noblesse de robe), had 
married young, emigrated at the Revolution, 
lost his wife by sickness, returned to France 
childless and a priest, and was curate of 
Brignolles (Provence) in 1804. Having oc- 
casion to visit Paris, he went to solicit Car- 
dinal Fesch, on behalf of his parishioners ; 
and met there the new Emperor, who, see- 
ing himself the object of curiosity to the old 
curate, turned suddenly round, and asked, 
“ Who is this honest man who is looking at 
me?” “Sire,” answered Myriel, “ you see 
an honest man, I a great man; each of us 
may profit by the sight.” The same even- 
_ ing Napoleon asked the Cardinal the cu- 
rate’s name, and, some time afterwards, M. 
Myriel was all astonishment at learning that 
he was appointed Bishop of D——. He 
took possession of his see, accompanied by a 
maiden sister and one female servant, Mad- 
ame Magloire, under the joint title of femme 
de chambre to Mademoiselle, and house- 
keeper to Monseigneutr. 

The Episcopal palace adjoined the hospi- 
tal, and was a vast and handsome stone res- 
idence ; the hospital was a narrow house of 
only one story, with a small garden. Three 
days after his installation the Bishop visited 
the hospital, and at the end of his visit 
begged the director to favor him with a call. 
“ Sir,” asked he, “how many patients have 
you at this moment?” ‘ Twenty-six, Mon- 
seigneur.” “Just the number I counted.” 
“‘The beds,” quoth the director, “ are terri- 
bly crowded.” “Just what I remarked.” 


A MODEL BISHOP. 


“ The wards are mere rooms, and it is diffi- 

cult to get fresh air into them.” “ Just 
, what gtruck me.” ‘ And then, when we do 
get a little sunshine, the garden ig sadly 
‘confined for the convalescents.” “ Just what 
‘I said to myself.” “In cases of typhus and 
other epidemics we have sometimes a a hun- 
dred patients, and don’t know what to do 
‘with them.” “The very thought which oc- 
‘curred to me.” “There is nothing for it, 
| Monseigneur, but resignation.” This con- 
versation took place in the dining-room, a 
long and magnificent gallery, opening on the 
gardens, and in which a former bishop had 
entertained a number of other Princes of the 
Church on the 29th of July, 1714, an event 
commemorated in golden letters engraved 
/on a marble tablet. Our bishop, after a 
moment’s silence, addressed himself sud- 
denly to the director: ‘How many beds, 
sir, do you think this hall alone would hold »” 
“My lord’s dining-room!” exclaimed the 
astonished director. The bishop looked 
round the hall, as if calculating the dimen- 
sions and capacity. ‘“ It would hold twenty 
‘beds well,” said he, as if to himself; then, 
| raising his voice, “ T’ll tell you what, M. le 
Directeur, there has evidently been a mis- 
take here: you are twenty-six persons in 
five or six little rooms; we are three here, 
with room for sixty. ‘Tis all a mistake, as 
I said; you have got my dwelling, and I 
yours; so give me up my house, and make 
yourselves at home here.” ‘Next day the 
six-and-twenty poor patients were installed 
in the bishop’s palace, and the bishop was 
in the hospital. 

M. Myriel had no property, his family 
having been ruined by the revolution; his 
sister received a pension of 500 francs, 
which, at the living, sufficed for their per- 
sonal expenses. As bishop, M. Myriel re- 
ceived from Government a salary of 15,000 
francs. The very day on which he took up 
his residence at the hospital he arranged the 
employment of this sum, once for all, in the 
following manner. We transcribe a note 
written with his own hand :— 

MEMORANDUM FOR REGULATING THE EX- 
PENSES OF MY HOUSE. 

Francs. 
For the little Seminary - - - - - - 1,500 
Congregation of the Mission 100 
For the Lazarists of Montdidier 100 
Seminary of foreign Missions in Paris 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost - - - 150 
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Religious Establishments of the Holy Land 100 
Societies of Maternal Charity - - - - 800 
Additional for thatof Arles- - - - - 50 
Fund for the Amelioration of Prisons 400 
Fund for the Relief and Enlargement of 
Prisoners - - - - - - - = 
For the Enlargement of Debtors, Fathers 
of Families- - - - - - - 1, 
Increase of Salaries of poor Schoolmasters 2,000 
Storehouse against Famine (Higher Alps) 100 
Congregation of Ladies for the Instruction 





of Indigent Girls - - - - - 1,500 

For the poor - - - - = - - + + 6,000 
My own Personal Expenses - - - - 1,000 
Total - - - 15,000 


His sister acceded to this arrangement 
with perfect submission. Madame Magloire 
grumbled a little ; but, however, these three 
old persons lived on their 1,500 francs, and 
when a country curate came to D——, the 
bishop still found means to entertain him. 
One day, however, he observed, ‘ With all 
this income I am a good deal pinched.” “TI 
should think so,” cried Madame Magloire. 
“ You have never even claimed the allowance 
due to you for the expenses of a carriage in 
town, and of circuits through your diocese, 
which all former bishops have enjoyed.” 
“ Quite right,” said the bishop. He made 
his claim, and the Council voted him an an- 
nual sum of 3,000 francs, to the great satis- 
faction of Madame Magloire, and to the envy 
and disgust of the townspeople. A senator 
who enjoyed a magnificent endowment in the 
town wrote confidentially to M. Bigot, the 
Minister of Religion : “ What can he want 
with a carriage in a town of less than 4,000 
inhabitants ? Or with travelling expenses, 
where there are neither posts nor roads? 
These priests are all the same. This one 
affected apostolical simplicity at first, but 
now, forsooth, he must have his town and 
travelling carriage.” But these insinua- 
tions, as well as Madame Magloire’s exulta- 
tion, were soon quieted, for the very same 
evening the bishop handed to his sister a 
new memorandum. 


CARRIAGE AND TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 


Francs. 

For broth to the Hospital Patients - - 1,500 
For the Maternal Charity Society 

of Aix - - ---+ + - - 250 

For that of Draguignan - - - - - 250 

For Foundlings - - - - - - - - 500 

For Orphans - - - - - 2 -.- 500 





Total - - - - 3,000 

Such was M. Myriel’s budget, from which 
he never deviated as long as he occupied the 
see of D——. As to his episcopal fees and 
dues, he received them with as much eager- 
ness from the rich as he distributed them to 
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the poor. Ina short time charitable offer- 
ings poured in. Those who possessed, and 
those who wanted, both knocked at M. 
Myriel’s door, and in less than a year he be- 
came the treasurer of all the donations, the 
cashier of all those in distress. Large sums 


ooo | passed through his hands, but-nothing could 


make him change his mode of life, or add 

the slightest superfluity to his bare subsist- 

ence. Far from it; for as there is always 

more distress in the lower ranks than good. 
brotherhood in the higher, all was already 
bestowed even before it was received ; it was 

like water on a sandy soil; in vain did he 

receive money, he never had any ; but robbed 
himself to supply the necessitous. 

The custom bela for bishops to affix 
their baptismal names to their mandates and 
pastoral letters, the poor country people, by 
a sort of affectionate instinct had chosen 
among the Christian names of their bishop 
that which had conveyed to them a mean- 
ing ; and they always called him Monseign- 
eur Bienvenu—my Lord Welcome; and we 
will follow their example. Indeed, the ap- 
— pleased him. “TI like that name,” 

e used to say. “The Welcome makes 
amends for My Lord.” But though our 
bishop had converted his carriage into alms, 
he did not therefore omit his circuits; and 
though the diocese of D—— is a fatiguing 
one, with few plains, plenty of mountains, 
and scarcely any roads ; and though it is no 
joke to have to visit some three hundred 
and fifty clerical establishments, he nevef- 
theless accomplished the task. He went on 
foot if the place was in the neighborhood, in 
a carriole (or covered car) if it was in the 
plain, and in a cacolet (a sort of litter on a 
mule) among the mountains. One day he 
arrived at Senez, an ancient episcopal town, ® 
mounted on an ass. The mayor came to re- 
eeive him at the door of the palace, and 
looked quite shocked at seeing him dismount, 
while some of the burgesses laughed out- 
right. ‘Mr. Mayor and gentlemen,” said 
the bishop, “I see what scandalizes you; 
you think it great presumption in a poor 
priest to ride an animal of the same specics 
as that which carried Jesus Christ. I as- 
sure you I have done it from necessity, and 
not from vanity.” And with this witty and 
practical reproof of that most unbecoming 
and inconsistent of vices, episcopal pride 
and pomp, we take leave of our good 
Bishop of D——-. We have only to add 
that the whole account of this exemplary 
personage, of which we have given but the 
abridgment, has'every appearance of being 
a true portrait from the life; and that topo- 


‘graphical details which occur in subsequent 


pages would point at Digne, in Provence, as 
the diocese in question. 
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BIOGRAPHIES 


From The Spectator. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WOMEN.* 

THE authoress of the “ Heir of Redclyffe ” 
comes before us in a new light, as editor of 
this agreeable volume of Biographies of 
Good Women. Such a collection was very 
much wanted by young people, and perhaps 
still more by those numerous readers whose 
education, begun late in life, has not afforded 
them the opportunity of knowing the con- 
tents of books published about the time 
“‘when they were in their nurseries.” It 
has often occurred to us to wonder what has 
become of some of the choicest literary re- 
spectabilities of thirty, or perhaps forty years 
ago. Where are they? Once they were in 
many hands, fashionable and unfashionable. 
In the British Museum, in the London Li- 
brary, in the libraries of our old provincial 
cities, in the gatherings-up of country book- 
clubs, they may perchance still be found, but 
except in private collections we really know 
not where to look for them. 

Mr. Mudi¢ may kindly embalm some of 
the books of our time for the use of readers 
who twenty or thirty years hence may be 
making a similar inquiry about them, but we 
have not been fortunate in our retrospective 
researches into his stores, and cannot but 
fear that the enormous pressure upon his 
shelves will make the collection scanty. 


Perhaps by that time, however, the six pon- | 


derous volumes of Mrs. Delany will have 
shrunk to a duodecimo, or even to a niche 
in a collection like Miss Yonge’s. Perhaps 
*we shall then have a worthy life of Words- 
worth,—from which we are far off as yet, and 
many an ill-written, overladen, prolix vol- 
ume of materials for biography having served 
its purpose will get itself written anew, mak- 
ing its subject pleasant instead of a weari- 
ness to our spirits, and moreover leaving 
room for other worthies to find a place. 
Miss Yonge’s volume fulfils many condi- 
tions of acceptableness. No one would like 
to miss some of the best-known names in her 
collection, for who was ever tired of Rachael 
Russell and Lucy Hutchinson ? and who does 
not feel the impossibility of vulgarizing such 
characters, let them be handled ever so often ? 
Of course you expect to hear nothing new 
about them; but there is a universal sym- 


* “ More precious than rubies.” —Biographies of 


Good Women. Chiefly by Contributions to the 
Monthly Packet. Edited by the author of the 
“ Heir of Redclyffe.”” J. and C. Mozley. 


OF GOOD WOMEN. 


pathy more precious than novelty, a sense 
of their fitness to occupy our highest places, 
a deliberate judgment respecting the noble 
and beautiful lessons we derive from them ; 
also, and this is no unimportant reason for 
their selection, because they do honor to the 
nation from which they spring. 

One woman worthy of all reverence in- 
deed, who does not belong to English his- 
tory, we looked for and do not find; but 
surely, this is only postponed. We mean 
Charlotte de Mornay, first in place perhaps 
among French women, and inferior to no 
name here given’us. On the other hand, 
we have too lengthy a memoir of Mrs. Grant, 
"though many readers will be glad to meet 
with her again, for she is just one of those 
to whom we have alluded above, whose works 
were in everybody’s hands some thirty years 
ago, but who has passed into oblivion sooner 
than she deserved. Few ladies, in the lat- 
ter part of the last century and the begin- 
ning of this, wrote half such good and pleas- 
ant letters as Mrs. Grant was then bestowing 
on her correspondents, afterwards to be en- 
thusiastically welcomed when published un- 
der the title of “ Letters from the Moun- 
tains.” She gave her own impressions of 
people and things in very pure and simple 
|English. You felt that she was a sensible 
and good woman, an excellent mistress of 
the manse at Laggan, a devoted mother, a 
diligent wife and neighbor, a keen observer 
of character and scenery. Then, her early 
adventurous life in America, the singular 
people who had come before her in child- 
hood, had aided in the cultivation of a roman- 
| tic, poetical turn of mind. The logical fac- 
ulty, meanwhile, had not prospered; and 
when, in after-life, she got promoted into the 
literary society of Edinburgh, she wrote let- 
ters which displayed both presumption and 
prejudice. Still, she commands respect. 
She bore very heavy domestic trial piously 
and bravely. She led an upright, irreproach- 
able life, through thirty-seven years of wid- 
owhood, but the records of that period 
scarcely mark her out as deserving of such 
lengthened notice in a collection requiring 
particulars of more special interest. 

Nor can we pass over the life of Mrs. 
Fry without entering a protest against the 
republication of that which never, we con- 
scientiously think, ought to have seen the 
light at all. Was it worth while again 
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- friends, and profaning the closet meditations | 


thirty-two pages. ‘“ Madame Swetchine ” is 


BIOGRAPHIES OF 


bringing forward the small scruples, the 

“ motes ” that perplexed the youthful vision | 
of Elizabeth Gurney? Still less can those | 
extracts from private journals be defended. 
They have the direct tendency to make re- 
ligious minds recoil from useful ‘exercises, 
distrusting the fidelity of even their dearest | 


by thoughts of being at some time held up 
for the gratification of curiosity. The com- 
piler is, indeed, far less to be blamed than | 
the original publisher; but, in any future | 
volume, we wish Miss Yonge may carefully 
guard this point. The selection enables an | 
editor at least to do the negative good of 
omission, and here it would have been hailed 
with pleasure by many readers. 

Looking at the table of contents, we seem 
to have made no remark on the Lives for 
which Miss Yonge is solely responsible. 
These are excellently done. The only doubt 
one feels is as to rewriting Lady Grisell 
Baillie’s short and beautiful memoir of her 
mother. Could not permission have been 
obtained to transfer it, ‘pure and simple,” 
into this volume? It would scarce occupy 
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a valuable contribution, and even Lady Bal- 
carres, the great flagellator, wins our admi- 
ration by her fine qualities, in spite of some 
hardness and severity. The collection is 
enriched by Miss Martineau’s capital por- 
trait of Elizabeth Freeman, commonly called 
Mum Bett, and still more by Mrs. Austin’s 
exquisite sketch of Miss Anna Gurney—so 
deeply impressive in the lesson it suggests. 

Many women come into our minds for 
whom we want a place. Besides Madame 
de Mornay, before alluded to, we long to 
know if nothing more can be found concern- 
ing Dorothy Osborne, whose maiden letters 
drew ‘forth such warm praise from Lord 
Macaulay, but of whom, after she became 
the wife of Sir William Temple, we know so 
little. Joanna Baillie again—but, perhaps, 
her private career was too little varied. 
Then, there are those deeply tried, energetic 
women, the Judsons. But we will not give 
a lengthened list of friends and favorites. 
It is pleasant to find that the selection has 
hitherto turned chiefly upon domestic char- 
acters ; and such, we trust, will be the pre- 
dominating rule in any continuation of the 
work now noticed. 





THE VALLEY OF MUD. 


Into the Valley of Mud 
Went the Six Hundred Thousand 
All of them awfully 
Splashing their Trousers. 
Officers on the right of them, 
Officers on the left of them, 
Officers in the middle of them, 
Blustered and thundered ; 
But in that Virginian muck 
Stiffly each hero stuck, 
And all at McClellan’s pluck 
Gloriously wondered. 
In they went, on they went, 
Fat sides and thin bones, 
Till they sunk over shoes, 
And indeed over their shin bones. 
—Punch. 


THE GRAVESTONE. 


On this stone the ragged rocks will meet, 
And the gusty rain-storm beat, 
And the little grass-mouse will scamper over it 
To and from her nest_in the bield, 
And the wide-falling snow will cover it, 
With the other stones of the field. 
Witu1amM ALLIN@HAM. 


MELANCHOLY. 


ALL things are touched with melancholy, 
Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, 
To feel her fair, ethereal wings 
‘Weighed down with vile, degraded dust ; 
E’en the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 
Oh! give her then her tribute just, 
Her sighs and tears and musings holy. 
There is no music in the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely : 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy. 

T. Hoop. 


Tennyson’s Porms.—In England the first 
general collection of Tennyson’s miscellaneous 
poems has passed through fourteen editions ; 
‘The Princess ” through ten; ‘ In Memoriam” 
through eleven; and Maud through only four. 
Moxon has just issued an Index to ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam,” in which every separate clause is referred 
to under the headings of one or more of the 





principal words contained in it.— Transcript. 


492 THE CRADLE OF FINE WRITING, 
From The Saturday Review. felt sure that nobody had always spoken in 
THE CRADLE OF FINE WRITING. ‘the grand style—that there must have been 
WE believe that we have, after much re-|a time when its most successful professors 
search, lighted upon the true birthplace of talked plain English like other children. Our 
the high-polite style. The fact of its exist- | puzzle was to know at what later stage of 
ence we have known long—too long; but it |life the great acquisition was made. We 
has been a phenomenon which has always | think that we have at last solved the mys- 
puzzled us. People write it and talk it ; but | tery. We have found out that there exists, 
how did they come to write it and talk it? | through the length and breadth of the land, 
We open our unavoidable daily paper, we |@ powerful agency for the diffusion of the 
read a political article, and are sorely grand style, of which before we had but very 

troubled to find out what is meant by say- | faint notions indeed. 
ing that we have a “ governmentin disponi-| Now who are the people who use this 
bility.” We look to the next column, and | strange jargon? The scholar never uses it 
‘ find that an assault committed by a man who |—the peasant never uses it—unless when 
was very drunk is spoken of as committed a scholar or peasant has, as sometimes 
“in the plenitude of alcohol.” We open | happens, been exposed to those evil commu- 
what professes to be a translation of about |nications which corrupt good language as 
the wisest modern book in the French lan- | well as good Manners. If a big meaningless 
guage, and we stand aghast at finding the | word comes out of the mouth either of a 





simple ceci fait of the writer expanded by his 
interpreter into all the glory of “‘ when these 
preliminaries are terminated.” These odd 
phenomena set us speculating. What manner 
of men can they be who write in such a fash- 
ion ? What an odd sight we should see if we 
could look into the mind of a man who talks 
about “the plenitude of alcohol,” or who trans- 
lates cect fait by “ when these preliminaries 
are terminated.” What can be the origin and 
hitsory of such people ? Where can they have 
learned their strange art? One can hardly 
think that they sucked in their dialect from 
their mothers or their nurses. Was the poor 
innocent baby, from the moment he was born, 
always “alluded to” as an “ individual” ? 
Was he taught, as soon as he could speak, 
to “allude to” other “individuals”? Did 
he daily undergo a matutinal ablution ? 
Was he then clad in appropriate juvenile 
habiliments? And, finally, when these pre- 
liminaries were terminated, was he set down 
to partake of the refreshment of pap ? Moth- 
ers and nurses have their own special follies, | 


really educated or of a wholly uneducated 
man, we at once feel it to be out of place. 
But in the speech and the writings of the 
vast half-educated class this vile jargon is 
what we naturally look for. A plowman 
speaks plain English because he never 
learned anything else. A scholar speaks 
plain English because his good taste tells 
him that it is the best language to speak. 
But your commercial gentleman, your literary 
gentleman, we fear we must sometimes add 
your agricultural gentleman, will not stoop 
to plain English, because he thinks it is un- 
genteel. Now where did he learn to think 
it is ungenteel? This is what has always 
| puzzled us, and now at last we think we have 


| found it out. 


Education seems just now to be dividing 
pretty nearly our whole attention with iron- 
clad ships. The words “ Revised Code,” 
which, to a plain man, might suggest the 
idea that some Tribonian had been sitting 
upon the whole mass of the Laws of Eng- 
land, has somehow become the stock-phrase 


but we never suspected them of teaching | to express certain regulations about schools, 


darling baby to talk the high-polite style 
from the very beginning. Even the milder 
form of Johnsonese is described by Lord 
Macaulay as “a language which nobody 
hears from his mother or his nurse.” And if 
Johnsonese is so unmotherly and un-nurse- 
like, what shall we say of that modern speech 
compared with which the tongue of John- 
son is but a slight departure from the tongue 
of Hengest and Cerdic? No; we always 


* 


mainly of the humblest class. On the other 
hand, we send out Royal Commissions to 
look up every detail of the universities and 
the highest class of grammar schools. We 
thus take care of the two ends, and leave the 
middle to take care of itself. And the mid- 
dle does take care of itself and in a very queer 
way too. There are a multitude of schools 
scattered up and down the land, which no 
Revised Code and no Royal Commission can 
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ever touch. ‘They are the schools which 
bring up the great class in which our pres- 
ent constitution vests the main political 
power. That this class is the worst taught 
of all classes, we have long had a dim no- 
tion. In no class is the evil against which 
Socrates strove, “the conceit of knowledge 
without the reality,” so abundant at every 
corner. And we need not add that this class 
—the class which despises the National 
School, and which does not aspire to the 
public school and the University—is the 
class of all others among which the grand 
style, the high-polite style, flourishes as its 
natural speech. 

There is no law in England which hinders 
any man who likes from calling himself a 
schoolmaster, or any woman who likes from 
calling herself a schoolmistress. Or, if there 
be any such law, at all events it is not over- 
rigidly enforced. Therefore every man who 
has broken down at all other trades, sets up 
an Academy for Young Gentlemen. There- 
fore every widow or old maid who wants to 
turn a penny, and knows no other way to 
turn it, sets up an Establishment for Young 
Ladies. School-keeping, in short, is the one 
profession open to everybody—the one call- 
ing in which no sort of qualification is need- 
ful. Even Margeites—we think it was Mar- 
geites—to whom the gods had not given wit 
enough to dig or to guide the plow, might 
have driven a roaring trade as Principal of 
a Commercial and Agricultural Academy. 
We are not going to examine, for we confess 
our incapacity, into the technical instruction 
which may be given to the commercial and 
agricultural young gentlemen, or into the 
elegant accomplishments which are brought 
home by the commercial and agricultural 
young ladies. But accident has put into our 
hands some specimens of the sort of books 
in the department of general literature which 
are employed as food for the minds of those 
young gentlemen and young ladies for whom 
the National School is looked down upon as 
not genteel enough. The books are, to our 
taste, very curious in themselves, and they 
become still more so if we are right in look- 
ing on them as the true nurseries of the mag- 
nificent style of our penny-a-liners, 

We have now before us the 235th edition 
—one is inclined to bow down before the 
golden calf of literature on copying such a 
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cal Spelling-Book and Expositor ; an Intro- 
duction to the Spelling, Pronunciation, and 
Derivation of the English Language. The 
fortunate author, who bears the not inap- 
preen name of Butter, has not, however, 

y any means confined his labors to philol- 
ogy. He has dabbled pretty largely in what 
are thought to be the more exact sciences ; 
for, besides the 235 editions of the Etymo- 
logical Spelling-Book, Mr. Butter has put 
forth Tangible Arithmetic and Geometry for 
Children, and The Dissected Trinomial Cube. 
We have not the faintest notion what these 
things may be like; but it is comforting to 
hear that ‘ by an improvement in the mode 
of manufacture,” Mr. Butter “has been en- 
abled to reduce their prices to less than half 
what they formerly were.” And we have 
Mr. Butter’s own word for it, that by those 
‘“‘who are induced to examine them,” ‘it 
will be found that he has happily succeeded 
in blending sound instruction with never- 
failing delight.” A man whose books go 
through 235 editions has won a fair right 
to praise himself, so we are not surprised to 
find that Mr. Butter has a pretty good opin- 
ion of his own etymological powers :— 


“Tt is not for me to judge what others 
may think of the etymological matter of this 
work, which forms Part III., and occupies 
more than half the book, and from which it 
derives its distinguishing namé. I can only 
say that I think it far surpasses, in impor- 
tance and _— utility, anything that is 
to be found in other spelling-books. 


To be sure, this piece of self-praise was writ- 
ten in 1829 ; but the other piece of self-praise 
is as recent as 1854, while the 235th edition 
bears the date of 1860, and we find the book 
used in 1862, 

Now the main object of Mr. Butter’s ety- 
mology is to fill children’s heads with long 
Latin and Greek words, with Latin and 
French phrases, and generally with the whole 
jar on of the grand style. ‘ Derivation ” is 

y Mr. Butter, according to his own account, 
* first presented in a usable form.” Till Mr. 
Butter arose, “ the gratification in tracing a 
word up to its primitive” was an “advan- 
tage chiefly confined to those who possessed 
some knowledge of Latin.” Mr. Butter’s 
fashion of doing business is on this wise. 
First, he goes through pages of long words, 
such as “ phlebotomy,” “ masticatory,” “ co- 
adjuvancy,” “ septentrionality,” ‘ circumgy- 
ration,” ‘‘inamorato,” “calamanco,” and 
“ sarsaparilla.” All these the unlucky pupil 
has to learn by heart and spell, syllable by 
syllable, without any hint of their meaning 
or lack of meaning. Then come “ Synony- 
mous Words,” some of them very queer— 





figure—the 235th edition of the Etymologi- 


“Trregular Verbs,” thatis, all those which have 





the good luck to retain the strong form in 
the past tense—“ Opposites,” Correlatives,” 
“ Trines,” and ‘“Quaternions.” Examples 
of “‘ Trines ” are “ Son, Husband, Father ” 
—* Red, Yellow, Blue ”—“ Knowledge, In- 
telligence, Wisdom ”—“ Literature, Science, 
Art.” Examples of “ Quarternions” are 
“Point, Line, Surface, Solid ’—* Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America "—‘* Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John.” After a good deal more 
curious matter, we reach the strictly etymo- 
logical part. We must allow that Mr. But- 
ter does tell his pupils that “ the foundation 
of the English language” is what he is 
pleased to call the “ Saxon ;” and after sev- 
eral lists of Latin terminations, he throws in 
a few “ Saxon” terminations also. But the 
main substance of Mr. Butter’s etymology 
consists of long strings of Latin words, with 
their English Derivatives. Sometimes the 
definitions are odd—sometimes the deriva- 
tions are odd also. But the grouping is the 
funny thing. Under Cura, for instance, we 
have Cure, Curable, Curate, Curacy, Curious, 
Incurious, Curiosity, Accurate, Accuracy, 
Procure, Security, Sinecure. Under Ducere 
we have Duke, Ductile, Abduction, Abduce, 
Conduct, Conduct, Conduce, Conduit, De- 
duct, Deduce, Education, etc., etc. All these 
have definitions, often queer enough, but there 
is no attempt made to explain the history of 
the word—no attempt to explain the deriva- 
tion of both halves of a compound word. 
No distinction is made between those Nor- 
man settlers which, after ages of natural- 
ization, no one feels to be strangers, and the 
merest technical importations of the last two 


or three centuries. Once or twice perfectly 


good Teutonic words, like time, have got 
set down as “ derived” from their Latin cog- 
nates. Then follows a list of Greek deriva- 
tives, many of them of the most wonderful 
sort—such are Hydragogues, Aphilanthropy, 
Autoptical, Orthodromy, Nomothetical, Po- 
lylogy, Ectype, and finally Alectoromachy, 
of which last we may literally say that. it 
*‘ beats cock-fighting.” 

Many of Mr. Butter’s pretended Greek 
derivations are quite wrong—to urge, for in- 
stance, from épyov; but that is not our point. 
The real objection is to cramming boys and 
girls with these absurd words, many of which 
are not strictly words at all, but the merest 
technicalities of particular sciences. The 
natural tendency is to make them forget or 
despise the val genuine English tongue. 
Nay, Mr. Butter goes a step farther. He 
has a royal road for seeming to know Latin 
and French without having learned them. 
He treats us to several pages of Latin and 
French words and phrases, by a discreet use 
of which a man might, with very little trouble, 
throw an air of no small scholarship over his 
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speech and writings. In the case of the 
French, even the pronunciation is oblig- 
ingly given. But whether anybody will 
pass for a Frenchman on the strength of 
pronouncing Restaurateur, Re staur ah tehr, 
or Je ne sais quoi, Zhehn say quaw, we have 
some slight doubts. 

We have a good deal more to say about 
the books used in these middle-class schools, 
and we may perhaps look at them again an- 
other day. But Mr. Butter stands out first 
and foremost. We cannot help thinking 
that in the two hundred and thirty-five edi- 
tions of Lis spelling-book we have found the 
genuine source of the fine writing of the age. 
Let us suppose a cleverish lad who drew his 
first notions of English literature and Eng- 
lish etymology under the inspiration of Mr. 
Butter. He would have learned the cardi- 
nal rule of using a long word rather than a 
short word, a Latin word rather than a Teu- 
tonic word, and the other cardinal rule of 
affecting smartness and scholarship by lard- 
ing as many sentences as possible with 
phrases in other languages. He has thus 
made the first and most important steps 
towards the practice of the grand style. Let 
us then suppose that, to the great ground- 
work of Butter, he gradually adds a superfi- 
cial knowledge of several languages and sev- 
eral subjects—that he picks up the formule 
of some profession or of some public employ- 
ment—that he contrives to scrape together a 
fair outward show of cleverness and general 
information—and we get the highest devel- 
opment of the system of which Mr. Butter 
lays the foundation. We suspect that many 
of the first writers of the age were in their 
earlier years fed upon Butter. A full-grown 
disciple of Butter, if he took to smart gen- 
eral writing, would be just the man to think 
it very fine to say that a drunken man was 
“in the plenitude of alcohol.’ If he took 
to politics and contrived to get into the out- 
skirts of the political world, he would think 
it wonderfully clever to shake his head with 
imperial gravity and say that “ the destinies 
of the American people will be fulfilled.” If 
to his other accomplishments he added a 
smattering of French, and on the strength 
of it took to translating French books, he 
would think it no more than his duty to his 
author to expand such a paltry pair of words 
as ceci fait into the sonorous and truly But- 
terian dignity of “ when these preliminaries 
are terminated.” 

Mr. Butier, if he made decent terms with 
his publishers, must be a wealthy man. The 
author of a 235th edition is a being to whom 
we look up with a sort of breathless rever- 
ence. But, anyhow, he ought to be a proud 
and happy man, the true father and founder 
of the rhetoric of his age. 
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From The Boston Transcript, 25 April. 
THE PEOPLE ARE THE POWER. 

Two unavoidable disadvantages, not to 
call them evils, have complicated the pres- 
ent crisis of the republic, and prevented its 
being dealt with in what otherwise might 
have been a more straightforward and sum- 
mary way. The collision found the country 
sharply divided by party lines. Obvious 
necessity compelled the employment as 
leaders of those more or less identified with 
past political struggles, and affected by all 
the prejudices, personal alienations, and 
conflicting schemes, such struggles engen- 
der. This, though it is not easy to see how 
it could have been helped, has undoubtedly 
been the occasion of embarrassments, de- 
lays, collisions, and corruptions. The roused 
and indignant patriotism of the land, giving 
unity and force to public sentiment, over- 
whelmed, for a time, the plots and plans 
and silenced the controversies of the “ ins ” 
and the “outs,” and stopped the selfish 
efforts of aspirants for power and patronage. 
The people were—as the people to a great 
extent still are—of one mind; and the 
voice of the people was too imperative and 
decided for any faction to resist. 

As, however, it began to appear that the 
power of the Government, sustained heart- 
ily by the Free States, was equal to the 
emergency, and the question of its triumph 
only a question of time, the old differences 
began to show themselves, and the old dis- 
putations, recriminations, suspicions, to re- 
appear. The extremes parted company, to 
renew, in a degree, the conflicts—breaking 
the armistice they had been forced to ac- 
cept and observe. Radicalism and conser- 
vatism both set about manufacturing capi- 
tal and re-electing their standard-bearers, 
actual or to be; and partisans returned to 
their suspended work of engineering to keep 
possession of fields won or to win back fields 
lost. 

To this fact are attributable many of the 
hindrances, and much of the mismanage- 
ment and waste, the general loyalty has had 
to bear. Thanks to this loyalty and to the 
steady unselfishness of the Executive, the 
good cause has prospered, notwithstanding 
the obstacles thrown in its way by those too 
intent upon serving their own interest, or 
too thoroughly influenced by their likes and 

dislikes, and their devotion to old issues with 


all the accessories of personal and party an- 
tagonisms, to seek with undivided purpose 
the welfare of the republic. 

The public opinion — strengthening the 
hands and reciprocating the confidence of 
the President, who has proved himself the 
man for the hour—has made the right vic- 
torious thus far and compelled obedience 
from all sides to its behest. This same 
public opinion— manifested especially by 
the rank and file in the army and in civil 
life, must and will finish the great work it 
has begun. It cares little for military com- 
manders, except as they are found faithful 
and competent as such. It cares little for 
political leaders, except, as they are wise 
enough, for the present at least, to conse- 
crate their energies to the overthrow of 
treason. The almost entire absence from 
the popular mind of anything beyond a 
passing thought, for men or measures, de- 
bates or squabbles, that have no direct and 


‘immediate bearing on the settlement of the 


one transcendent question, as to what power 
and what principles shall rule the country, 
is a grand reality and full of promise. 

The might and instincts of the people 
have proved their own salvation thus far. 
The good sense and firm resolution of the 
people will take care of the future. The 
people see that the restoration of the au- 
thority of the Federal Government is all 
that is necessary to settle matters. They 
understand, that when the lost positions and 
treasures belonging to the United States are 
recovered, and the stars and stripes wave 
over its custom-houses, post-oflices, courts, 
arsenals, and fortresses — kept floating in 
the breeze by the protection of their own 
invincible hands—they can safely wait for 
delusions to dissolve, falsehoods to be re- 
futed, passions to cool, prejudices to die out, 
until the entire land, relieved from the 
plague of scheming demagogues and ambi- 
tious traitors, shall accept its privilege to be 
great and prosperous beyond all other lands, 
under the dominion of free, republican insti- 
tutions. Thus the people think and feel; 
and they ask to-day—rejoicing in what they 
already see of the brilliant beginning of the 
glorious end—only what they have asked 
from the outset—that the rebellion should 
be crushed by the energetic use of all means 
necessary to the speediest accomplishment 





of that result. 
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THE DRUM. 


“ © wie ruft die Trommel so taut! ” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RUECKERT. 


’T1s the Drum that calls aloud ! 
In the fields I heard its call, 

And I rose and quitted all, 

And I turned a deafened ear 

To what heart or hope held dear, 
Nor « backward glance allowed— 
¥or the Drum, 

For the Drum it calls so loud! 


Tears have dimmed my mother’s eyes, 
And my father vainly sighs ; 

Father, mother, cease to plead— 

But one sound my ears now heed 
And I burn to join the crowd 

With the Drum, 

With the Drum that calls so loud. 


Oh, the Drum it calls so loud! 

At the hearthstone—in the seat 
Where I used my love to greet ! 

Pale she sits and cries with woe, 

* Must thou—wilt thou from me go?” 
“ Sweet, to thee my heart was vowed ; 
But the-Drum, 

Oh, the Drum it calls so loud!” 


Oh! the Drum it calls aloud, 
From my comrades in the fight 
Comes to me a last good-night, 
And I know Death’s greeting well, 
Bursting from the fiery shell, 
While in dust my ear is bowed, 
Though the Drum, 

Though the Drum still call aloud. 


Oh, the Drum it calls so loud! 
Earth has not a louder sound 
Than the Drum on battle-ground, 

And its voice is -Honor’s breath, 

Though it calls to blood and death— 
And a soldier’s gory shroud, 

For the Drum, 

Oh! the Drum it calls so loud! 
—Evening Post. 





MR. TENNYSON’S NEW CANTATA. 


SUNG AT THE OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


_EXHIBITION ON THURSDAY, MAY 1. 


Uprirt a thousand voices full and sweet, 
In this wide hall with earth’s inventions stored 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 
Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 


Where Science, Art, and Labor have out- 


poured 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 





? 





THE DRUM«=—TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 


D silent father of our kings to be 
Mourned in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee! 


The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And, lo! the long laborious miles 

Of palace ; lo! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and’husbandry, 

Loom and wheel and engin’ry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine, 

Fabric rough, or fairy fine, 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Part divine ! 

All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce. 
Brought from under every star, 

Blown from over every main, 

And mixt as life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of war. 


O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace and 
crowned with all her flowers. 


ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 


Hence all you vain delights ; 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you:spend your folly : 

There’s naught in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to see’t, 

But only melancholy. 

Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 

Welcome folded arms and fixéd eyes, 

A sight that piercing mortifies : 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chained up without a sound : 
Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves : 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls ; 

A midnight bell, a passing groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon : 

Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley ; 
Nothing so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 


BEAUMONT. 








